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NUTRITION AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM! 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


ET me take as a text this quota- 
tion from a presidential address 
before the American Medical 
Association made by Dr. James 

S. McLester a few years ago: 


In the past, science has conferred on those people 
who availed themselves of the newer knowledge of 
infectious diseases, better health and a greater 
average length of life. In the future it promises 
to those races who will take advantage of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition a larger stature, greater 
vigor, increased longevity, and a higher level of 
cultural attainment. To a measurable degree, man 
is now master of his own destiny where once he was 
subject only to the grim hand of Fate. 


In that short paragraph Dr. McLester 
hit an important nail squarely on the head. 

Assuming that all of us here want 
America to be among those nations that will 
take advantage of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition, which does truly promise greater 
physical vigor, longer life, and better 
mental powers than we now have on the 
average, there are three questions we have 
to answer: (1) What do people need in 


This paper is based on one delivered before 
the sections on agricultural economics and home 
economics, Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, New Orleans, Louisiana, February 2, 
1939. The factual material in it—not necessarily 
the opinions—comes from contributors to the 1939 
Yearbook of Agriculture, which will be out later in 
the year and will deal with the subject of animal 
and human nutrition in considerable detail. The 
author is especially indebted to material furnished 
by Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling. 


order to be well nourished?? (2) Do we 
Americans as a whole actually get what we 
need? (3) If we don’t, how can we get it? 

There are various ways of making com- 
parisons and presenting data on the ade- 
quacy of our diets here in the United States. 
All of them add up to the same general 
result. Asa whole, we are a long way from 
being well nourished by modern standards. 
The recent widespread study of consumer 
purchases and incomes has thrown some 
new light on this situation. As you know, 
this study was carried on by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the Central 
Statistical Board, and the Works Progress 
Administration; and it is probably the most 
extensive survey of its kind ever made. 
Here are some preliminary estimates made 
by the Bureau of Home Economics from 
the results of the dietary section. This 
study was concerned only with non-relief 
families, each including a husband and 
wife, both native born. 

Something more than half the city and 
village families surveyed had diets that 
could only be rated as poor—that is, in 
one or more nutrients they failed to cover 


2 The discussion of this question has been here 
omitted because of space limitations. Most readers 
of the JourNAL oF Home Economics are familiar 
with the question and with such standard reference 
books about it as bulletins of the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the writings of Sherman, McCollum, 
and others. 
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average minimum requirements and were 
not safe nutritionally. A little more than 
a third of the families had diets that could 
be rated as fair—not good but passable. 
This leaves about 10 per cent of the city 
and village families with good diets. One 
family out of every 10 had a good diet; 
less than 4 out of every 10 had a passable 
diet; more than 5 out of every 10 had a 
poor diet. 

Farm families show up a little better. 
It seems to be generally true that farm 
families have better diets than city or vil- 
lage families. Undoubtedly this is be- 
cause they produce part of their own food 
on the farm, and this part can consist 
largely of protective foods. (Incidentally, 
it will interest you to know that village 
families fare worst nutritionally—perhaps 
because they neither produce food for 
themselves nor have the advantage of city 
markets.) Twice as many farm families 
have good diets as city and village families; 
though we can’t boast about this too much, 
since it merely means that 2 families out of 
10 have good diets instead of 1 out of 10. 
A little over 4 out of 10 farm families have 
poor diets as compared with more than 5 
out of 10 in cities and villages. Nearly 4 
out of 10 farm families have diets that are 
passable. 

If these are fair samples—and they cover 
the country pretty well and take in high, 
medium, and low-income groups, and do 
not include any families on relief, any 
foreign born, or any broken families (I 
mention these because such groups tend to 
be in the lower income classes)—if these 
are fair samples, then at least half the 
families in the United States live, at least 
part of the time, on diets that in one or 
more nutrients are below the physiological 
danger line according to conservative 
modern standards of nutrition. Only one 
or two out of every ten families eat diets 
that have a wide margin of safety—diets 
that are well above the danger line and that 
contribute whatever the diet can contribute, 
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which is a great deal, to full physical and 
mental vigor and positive health. Three 
or four out of every ten families have 
diets that, though they are above the danger 
line, are possibly not far enough above for 
safety. 

Now look at the situation in another way. 
These poor and just passable diets, which 
apparently are the diets of some 80 or 90 
per cent of our people, are poor or just 
passable because they do not furnish enough 
of certain nutritive elements to be classed 
as good. It may be calcium, or iron, or 
vitamin A, or thiamin, or ascorbic acid, or 
riboflavin, or the pellagra-preventive factor; 
or it may be more than one of these. (And 
by the way, one of the most common defi- 
ciencies seems to be calcium.) Whatever 
the nutritional deficiencies are, they can 
be translated into terms of common foods, 
especially the protective foods. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has 
been working on this kind of analysis, too. 
They find that on the average people in 
this country would have to eat more than 
twice as much of the leafy and green vege- 
tables and the yellow vegetables rich in 
carotene to consume the quantity eaten 
by the 10 to 20 per cent of the population 
whose diets can be classed as good. On the 
average, people would have to consume 
75 per cent more of the tomato and citrus 
fruit group and 30 per cent more milk and 
milk products to reach this upper nutri- 
tional level. 

There is no possibility that the average 
diet will reach this level in any immediate 
future. Suppose, then, we take a much 
more modest goal. In order to give 
even passable diets to the 50 per cent of 
our people who now have poor diets, we 
would have to consume, on the average, 
90 per cent more of certain types of vege- 
tables than we do consume, 12 per cent more 
of the tomato and citrus fruit group, 10 
per cent more butter, and 15 per cent more 
milk. This would still leave only 10 to 
20 per cent of our people with good diets, 
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but it would mean that all of the remaining 
80 to 90 per cent would be above the 
nutritional danger line. 

Let me say again that only the so-called 
protective foods are considered in this 
discussion. Between good, passable, and 
poor diets there are differences in other 
valuable foods also, including some that 
contribute variety and richness to daily 
menus. 

Our next question is: How can we get 
what we need nutritionally as a nation and 
set our feet definitely on the road toward 
that greater physical and mental well-being 
pictured by Dr. McLester? 

There are three barriers that may stand 
in the way of such a goal. 

One barrier, which might prove insur- 
mountable, we do not have in America. 
So far as capacity for food production is 
concerned, it is perfectly feasible for all 
the people in this country to achieve a high 
nutritional standard. That is not possible 
everywhere. 

We do have the two other barriers that 
stand in the way of achieving a higher 
standard nutritionally, and it is up to the 
American people as a whole to decide 
whether those barriers are insurmountable. 

One is economic. In the survey made 
by the Bureau of Home Economics in 1936, 
every city and village family spending less 
than $1.25 a person a week for food had 
a poor diet, a diet that by modern standards 
was below the nutritional danger line in 
one way or another. For a family of 4 
people, $1.25 a person a week is $260 a 
year; for 5 people, $325 a year; for 6 
people, $390 a year; for 7 people—which 
would include the not uncommon number 
of 5 children—$455 a year. Assume that 
40 per cent of the total income of the family 
goes for food—a fair assumption at the 
lower economic levels. Then to afford 
$1.25 a person a week for food, a family of 
4 would have to have an income of $650 
a year; a family of 5, $812 a year; a family 
of 6, $975 a year; and a family of 7, $1,137 
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a year. I need not tell you that a great 
many city and village families in this 
country do not have those incomes. Judg- 
ing by the samples surveyed in 1936, all 
those families have diets that are below 
the danger line. 

We can produce enough food of the right 
kind for a well-nourished population; we 
do produce enough for a better nourished 
population than we now have; but not 
enough people have enough income to buy 
the food. I am announcing no new dis- 
covery when I mention this as a hard, 
inescapable fact. And it is not new to say 
that there are two ways of attacking the 
difficulty—-to increase employment and 
raise incomes until people have enough to 
buy the requisites of good nutrition, or to 
lower the price of these requisites until 
they are within people’s reach. Neither 
way is what you might call easy. To 
provide more employment and _ better 
incomes on a national scale inevitably 
means reshaping our economic system in 
one way or another, or finding some 
stimulus powerful enough to do the trick 
without any reshaping. Lowering prices 
means either finding more efficient methods 
of marketing, processing, and producing 
foods, or discovering some way to get 
considerable quantities of food to large 
groups of the population at a cost low 
enough to be within their reach—which 
in turn would mean paying the growers and 
distributors of the food out of taxes. 

In saying that raising incomes or lowering 
prices are the two ways of attacking the 
economic barrier to good nutrition, I do 
not mean to imply that they are alter- 
natives in any strict sense. There is no 
reason, for example, why more efficient 
methods of production or processing or 
marketing should not go along with higher 
incomes. 

The third barrier to good nutrition is 
not economic. It is the barrier of ig- 
norance, habit, inertia. Nutritional levels 
in the United States by no means coincide 
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with economic levels. It is not true that 
only 10 to 20 per cent of our people can 
afford a good diet. It is not true that 40- 
odd per cent eat a diet only a little above 
the danger line solely because they cannot 
afford anything else, or that over 50 per 
cent are below the danger line for economic 
reasons alone. This is true for large num- 
bers; but other large numbers are not well 
nourished because they don’t know how to 
select foods or they don’t think it is im- 
portant enough to bother very much about. 
Studies made by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics show that a few families with very 
little to spend for food do manage to have 
good low-cost diets. This is a tribute 
to the mothers of those families because it 
is considerably more difficult to select a 
good diet, and to make it tasty, at a very 
low level of expenditure than at the higher 
levels. But even at more than adequate 
economic levels, an astonishing number of 
people do not eat as well as they might. 

Overcoming this third barrier is a matter 
of continued education through all the 
well-known channels. And education does 
bring results at all economic levels. Cer- 
tain criteria indicate that college young- 
sters of today, who of course are among 
the more well-to-do groups, are better 
nourished than those of the last generation. 
A study among clients of a New York wel- 
fare agency showed that diet can be im- 
proved by education among the very poor. 
And food consumption studies for the 
United States as a whole show a steady 
relative increase in the past few decades 
in the use of milk and certain vegetables and 
fruits. There can be little doubt that the 
nutrition work done in many research 
laboratories in our time has had an effect 
in this country and that the effect will be 
cumulative. One of the chief practical 
difficulties is that at the lower economic 
levels the opportunities for education, as 
well as the food budgets, tend to be limited. 
Yet this is where education is most needed. 

So the answer to our question “How 
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can the American people get what they need 
to achieve a higher standard of nutrition?” 
is essentially this: Raise purchasing power, 
in any feasible way, to the point where 
everyone can afford a fair or good diet; 
and educate people to the meaning of good 
nutrition and its importance in their own 
lives and the nation’s life. Yet I realize 
that this is only the beginning of an 
answer. What I have said is that the 
problem of achieving a higher nutritional 
average than we now have in this country 
goes to the roots of our economy, including 
both industry and agriculture—an economy 
that in the United States has been unable 
to avoid want in the midst of enormous 
resources. And that is only to state the 
problem in other words. 

Does any man or woman living know the 
complete answer to that problem? We have 
all been trying to find the answer, stren- 
uously, and many answers have been given. 
They range all the way from extreme 
socialism to a return to extreme conser- 
vatism. One thing is certain—there is no 
easy overnight solution. Nutritional stand- 
ards in America will be raised only step 
by step, whatever may be the ultimate ideal, 
and each step will involve struggle. 

For myself, I think the fundamental 
solution can come only from the combined 
thought and effort and will of many men 
and women. You are among them. You 
are among them because you believe, with 
Dr. McLester, that “to a measurable 
degree, man is now master of his own 
destiny’’—provided he chooses to under- 
stand certain fundamental findings of 
modern science and apply them in his 
individual and social life. It is pecul- 
iarly your job—I think it is the true inner 
meaning of your job—to help men to master 
their own destiny in this sense. I am not 
trying to give you glib answers to issues that 
gosodeep. Iam urging you to understand 
the true nature of the problems and to 
pool your thought and effort and courage 
to find the answers. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING IN A COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALL 
ELIZABETH C. GIBBS 


TEACHERS College, Colum- 
¥ bia University, we might liter- 
ally seem to have too many 
™ cooks. In two residence halls 
for graduate women students with a total 
capacity of about six hundred, some two 
hundred girls are preparing their own meals 
and eating regularly in the community 
kitchen-dining rooms—a_ utilization far 
beyond the capacity of the space provided 
or of the expectations of the administration. 

The community kitchen-dining room 
(popularly called the Student Kitchen) is 
unique, we believe, among dormitory co- 
operatives. It is not a community enter- 
prise in the sense that the students pool 
their funds and take turns performing the 
various tasks requisite to serving the whole 
group. Rather, they work as individuals, 
each girl doing her own marketing, prepar- 
ing her own food, and being responsible 
for her own utensils. From 6:00 a.m. 
until midnight the kitchen is never empty, 
and at some hours it is overflowing. With- 
out co-operation on the part of all partici- 
pating such an enterprise could not long 
survive. Unwittingly the College, in pro- 
viding a place where students could eat 
well and save money, provided also a 
laboratory for an experiment in completely 
democratic living and government. 

Some fifteen years ago, six or seven resi- 
dents in Seth Low Hall asked permission 
to cook their meals in the basement, and 
an unused apartment formerly occupied 
by the building superintendent was opened 
up for the purpose. The group grew 
rapidly as the news spread, and students 
moved into Seth Low in order that they 
might have the privileges of the Student 


Kitchen. And as the group grew larger, 
difficulties arose from the inadequacies of 
the equipment and the fact that there were 
too many busy people trying to use the 
same space at the same time. A student 
in residence in 1930 recalls how she and 
her roommate carried their food and cook- 
ing utensils down the back stairs to the 
kitchen, cooked their dinner, and carried 
the food back upstairs to their room where 
they could dine in comparative comfort. 
“But,” this same student reports, “from 
the very beginning the group was interested 
in the project and got along with very little 
friction.” 

In 1933 the students devised an organiza- 
tion which they named the Skilleteers. 
Rules were made by and for the group and 
were enforced by their chosen representa- 
tives in truly democratic manner. The 
Student Kitchen, started purely for eco- 
nomic reasons, became known even more 
for the opportunities it offered to enjoy 
good food and good fellowship. For ex- 
ample, a student in residence this semester, 
working in another dormitory where she is 
entitled to three meals a day, cooks one 
meal each day at Seth Low because she 
“gets lonesome.” 

The College, glad to co-operate with such 
an enterprising and appreciative group, 
has improved and enlarged the space and 
equipment from time to time until now 
the Student Kitchen at Seth Low Hall 
comprises one kitchen 9’6” x 16’6”, another 
kitchen 9’ x 12’, a dining room 9’6” x 24’ 
with linoleum floor and gaily painted tables 
and chairs, a dishwashing room, 90 indi- 
vidual lockers to hold dishes and staples, 
and two 18 cubic foot electric refrigerators. 
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At present about a hundred students are 
cooking regularly in this Seth Low kitchen. 
Similar facilities now provided on the tenth 
floor of Whittier Hall are being used by 
another hundred students. These facil- 
ities, including gas and electricity, are pro- 
vided by the College entirely without 
charge and are available to any resident 
in the hall. A dormitory maid spends 
two hours or more a day doing the heavy 
cleaning. The students are responsible 
for the care of their own and community 
property and for the cleaning and defrosting 
of the refrigerators. The College imposes 
no rules; the social director and house 
manager of the dormitory attend Skilleteer 
meetings on invitation but take no active 
part in the proceedings, voice no opinions, 
and offer no suggestions unless particularly 
asked. 

At the beginning of each academic year, 
a meeting of all interested students is held 
in one of the parlors. The social director 
customarily provides some simple refresh- 
ments to help promote the atmosphere of 
good fellowship. A former Skilleteer de- 
scribes the organization, reviews the priv- 
ileges of the Student Kitchen, and explains 
the regulations which have been found 
necessary for its smooth and effective opera- 
tion. A treasurer is elected to serve for 
the year and a general chairman to serve 
for one month. The chairman then asks 
for volunteers for four committees: refriger- 
ator committees for the defrosting and 
cleaning of refrigerators and for the enforce- 
ment of the student-made regulations 
governing the use of the refrigerators; and 
two general committees to supervise the 
kitchen and dining room, the community- 
owned pots and pans, the “Help Yourself” 
shelf, and the “Lost and Found.” Mimeo- 
graphed sheets given to each member carry 
the following information: 


THE SKILLETEER ORGANIZATION 


In order to promote better co-operation among 
those cooking in the Seth Low kitchen, an organiza- 
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tion called the Skilleteers was effected and the 
following regulations adopted: 

Lockers: The owner’s name should be on her 
locker. Lockers reserved but not used should be 
given up. 

To prevent roaches, it is urged that lockers be 
kept scrupulously clean. Dishes and cooking 
utensils should be washed before placing in lockers. 

Foods: Food placed in the refrigerators is subject 
to regulations posted on the refrigerator. 

Each girl may have either a small (one-loaf) 
breadbox or a vegetable basket. These are placed 
on the shelves in the west kitchen with the name of 
the owner on each. Food allowed to spoil will, 
with its container, be disposed of by the general 
committee. 

Sanitation: Sinks and tables are to be cleared 
immediately after using. 

Dishes may be washed in the dishwashing room 
and in one sink in each kitchen. Sinks, above 
which is placed the label ““No dishwashing here,” 
are to be left free for use in the preparation of 
vegetables, etc. 

Tea towels and dishcloths in the dishwashing 
room are private property and are not to be used by 
others. 

Tin cans and broken dishes are to be put in the 
garbage cans and not in the wastepaper basket. 

Community property: Cooking utensils found on 
the shelves in the west kitchen, in the table drawers, 
and hanging under the shelves are for community 
use. Seasonings and flour on the ranges are for 
community use. 

Community utensils are to be washed imme- 
diately after use in order that they may be ready 
for others. 

Lost articles: All clean articles left out by owners 
are to be put on the Lost and Found Shelf and left 
there one week unless claimed by the owners. 
They may then become community property, be 
sold, be thrown away, or be put on the Help Your- 
self Shelf at the discretion of the general com- 
mittee. 

Since Woolworth articles are not easily identified, 
all persons are urged to see that they have not put 
duplicate articles in their lockers. 

Help Yourself Shelf: Articles placed on the Help 
Yourself Shelf may be claimed by anyone. Surplus 
bottles and other articles not needed by the owner 
may be disposed of in this way. 

Skilleteer meetings: Meetings are to be held 
monthly, the time to be arranged by the chairman 
of the committee and the social director. The 
chairman is responsible for giving notice of the 
meeting. 

A secretary-treasurer is to be elected at the begin- 
ning of each term. 
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A chairman is chosen at each monthly meeting 
to serve throughout the month. 

The general committee consists of two members 
who serve for one week. 

There are two refrigerator committees, one for 
each refrigerator. These consist of two members 
each. Each serves for one week. 

All who use the kitchen will be expected to co- 
operate by taking turns in serving on the com- 
mittees. These committees are selected at the 
monthly meetings, but members are urged to express 
a preference as to time. 

If any member of a committee is unable to serve 
at any time, she is responsible for selecting a sub- 
stitute and notifying the chairman of such a change. 


Duties OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 


1. See that the tables and sinks are kept cleared. 

2. Place all articles left out on the Lost and 
Found Shelf. At the end of the week place articles 
unclaimed by the owners on the Help Yourself 
Shelf or otherwise dispose of them. 

3. Return to the store deposit milk bottles which 
have remained on the Lost and Found Shelf for a 
week, the money received being added to the com- 
munity fund. 

4. Keep containers supplied with lighters for the 
ovens. 

5. Keep containers supplied with labels and 
pencils. 

6. Place “cut” newspapers on the lower shelf 
on the small tables in each kitchen. 

7. Supervise the cleaning of the shelves in the 
west kitchen once a week. Dispose of spoiling food. 
Insist that breadboxes and vegetable containers be 
labeled with the owner’s name. 

8. Supervise the cleaning of the drawers in the 
tables in each kitchen once a week. 

9. Keep brushes and scourers supplied as needed 
for cleaning cooking utensils. 

10. Make suggestions for improvements in 
kitchen or in Skilleteer procedure to the chairman, 
who can relay them to the social director or bring 
them up at the next monthly meeting. 

11. Fill soap cans. 

12. Wash pot holders. 


Duties oF REFRIGERATOR COMMITTEE 


1. Defrost and clean refrigerator. Soda is 
provided for cleaning. 

2. Insist that food be covered and labeled with 
the owner’s name. 


3. Remove spoiling food from the refrigerator. 
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REFRIGERATOR REGULATIONS 
(Posted on refrigerator doors) 


1. Only perishable foods should be placed in the 
refrigerator. Foods such as jelly, pickles, bread, 
vinegar, and uncooked fruits and vegetables should 
not be placed in the refrigerator. Lettuce, toma- 
toes, celery, and carrots in small amounts may be 
included if placed in covered containers. 

2. All food must be placed in covered containers 
and labeled. Labels are found in each kitchen. 

3. Food that is not labeled or that has spoiled 
is subject to removal by the refrigerator committee. 
Food in paper bags will also be removed. 

4. All persons using the refrigerator are expected 
to take turns in serving on the refrigerator com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to defrost and clean the 
refrigerator. 


Skilleteer meetings are held monthly 
throughout the academic year and once 
in the summer session. At each meeting 
a chairman is elected and committees ap- 
pointed. Every member of the community 
has an opportunity to make suggestions 
for improvements or criticisms of present 
practices. Violations of the regulations or 
of proper standards of cleanliness are ex- 
posed and condemned. Opinions are ex- 
pressed with the utmost candor but with 
little rancor. All battles are fought in 
healthy fashion here in open meeting and 
not carried over into the community setup. 

The Skilleteers have a treasurer but no 
dues. The organization’s limited funds 
come from the sale of unclaimed store milk 
bottles, from an occasional white elephant 
sale, from the sale of articles left in lockers 
by departed students, and from donations. 
These resources are husbanded with great 
care and used for the purchase of commu- 
nity utensils such as large roasters, frying 
pans, orange juicers, egg beaters, and can 
openers. Community funds also supply 
seasonings, flour for gravy and thickening, 
and soda for cleaning refrigerators. 

That this experiment in community liv- 
ing has been successful is evidenced by its 
long life and the constantly increasing num- 
ber of students who are availing themselves 
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of the opportunity. That it has filled an 
economic need is proclaimed daily by 
enthusiastic students who claim they are 
saving three and four dollars a week on 
food. Several years ago two home eco- 
nomics students took in a boarder for a 
whole semester. All three had a good time 
and the “cooks,” who hailed from Cali- 
fornia, earned money to see New York. 
That the students are well fed is evident 
to everyone who visits the dining room at 
mealtime and is greeted by aromas of beef- 
steak and even of cake and apple pie. 
There are always some home economics 
majors in the group whose advice is sought 
and freely given on matters pertaining to 
diet and caloric values. The time spent in 
preparing meals is not a burden but a re- 
laxation for the students; they enjoy the 
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sociability, the activity, and the satis- 
faction of achievement. 

That the Student Kitchen offers social 
as well as economic values, is frequently 
evident. Here students get acquainted 
as they never would over the tea table in 
the drawing room. As white and colored, 
American and Chinese, rich and poor, 
young and old, fry their bacon and eggs 
on the same stove, eat at the same table, 
and wash their dishes together, social 
prejudices cease to exist. And over their 
coffee cups they sit long to discuss the prob- 
lems of the house, the College, and the 
world at large. After sharing in an experi- 
ence of this sort, students go out from Seth 
Low and take their places as teachers and 
leaders in their communities with the 
knowledge that democracy will work. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS AND THE CONSUMER: 
D. E. MONTGOMERY 


WHE real subject of this discussion 
Ns is distribution and common 
Q, sense. Let’s start with break- 
SJ fast food. When you go to the 
grocery store and pay 10 cents for a three- 
and-a-half ounce package of puffed wheat 
you are paying something like $24 for a 
bushel of wheat. Last December 15 the 
average price paid to farmers for a bushel of 
wheat was 534 cents. On the other hand, 
when you go to a cash-and-carry store and 
buy a 20-ounce package of rolled oats for 
73 cents, you are buying oats at the rate of 
only $1.08 per bushel, for which the farmer 
on December 15 was receiving 243 cents. 
Why should you pay as high as $24 for a 
bushel of wheat in the one case and only 
$1.08 for a bushel of oats in the other? 
How is it possible to get consumers to pay 
as much as $24 a bushel for wheat? The 
answer is that rolled oats is a well-known, 
generally used commodity produced by 
many mills, practically a staple; puffed 
wheat is a specialty, produced, it is true, 
by more than one manufacturer, but still 
merchandised by the elegant and elaborate 
methods developed for the sale of special- 
ties and urged upon us by movie and radio 
stars and by champions. Or upon our 
children, for it is one of the discoveries of 
the science of marketing that you capture 
the parent when you captivate the child. 
Networks of the air are set humming with 
programs of child interest. The packages 
in which these products come to us are 
covered with nursery rhymes and pictures 
from Mother Goose. A farmer who buys 
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feed for his cattle finds on the label the dull 
facts of ingredients, nutritive value, and 
foreign substances, but on the package of 
food which you buy for your children you 
find such illuminating statements as “Bow 
wow says the dog. Meow says the cat. 
Oink, oink says the pig.” 

The point of all this is that we have a 
distribution system which is doing two 
different kinds of things. It is getting 
commodities into our hands and selling 
them to us, and in addition it is selling 
distribution services. Out of the 10 cents 
you pay for your package of puffed wheat, 
about } of a cent is paid to the farmer for 
the wheat, and I doubt whether more than 
half a cent can be spent for the simple 
processing operation performed upon that 
wheat. This leaves 9} cents for distribu- 
tion. Much of this distribution is in itself 
a necessary and useful commodity, referred 
to by economists as the utility of time and 
place. Some of it, however, is not useful, 
not even usable. 

Furthermore the amount we spend for 
some of these distribution services may be 
very large indeed compared with what we 
spend for the commodity itself. Take the 
puffed wheat example again. In a full- 
service store, you pay 10 cents for a 3}- 
ounce package; in a cash-and-carry store 
right across the street, 7 cents. While the 
farmer is getting only a quarter of a cent 
for the wheat in the box, we consumers are 
paying 3 cents for the credit and delivery 
service alone. Then if you go from the 
cash-and-carry store to a consumers’ co- 
operative which handles puffed wheat under 
the co-operative label you will pay only 5 
cents for 4 ounces, or 43 cents for 3} ounces. 
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Thus the total distribution charge on that 
quantity of material varies from 9} to 6} 
to 3} cents for these three different types of 
service. 

It should be made clear that the figures 
in the puffed-wheat example are not typical 
of all distribution of all food products; 
probably they are quite exceptional. How- 
ever, it should be made equally clear that 
the lesson which these figures convey to us 
as consumers applies to the distribution of 
many food products and to many other 
products outside the food field. 

For example, take fluid milk. The city 
distribution of this commodity might be 
handled in several ways. It might be sold 
as a luxury product, like bath salts; as a 
patent medicine; as a staple food, like 
potatoes; or as a public necessity, like tap 
water. 

If you were in the milk business and 
decided that your milk should be marketed 
as a luxury product, there are several things 
you might do to try to sell more milk. You 
might emphasize superlative quality with 
high butterfat content and try to persuade 
consumers to pay 3 or 4 cents more a quart. 
Some consumers would pay this, and you 
might sell them the extra butterfat in this 
special milk at rates equivalent to $1.50 to 
$2 for a pound of butter—a profitable 
thing to do, since the extra butterfat would 
be purchased from the farmer at a rate of 
50 cents per pound of butter. You might 
put irradiated vitamins into this fancy 
milk, put it in a special bottle, and seal it 
with a fancy cap because you could sell 
these things to consumers in addition to 
selling them milk. You might even support 
sanitary regulation beyond what is neces- 
sary to insure clean, safe, and wholesome 
milk, for this would give you a very special 
quality feature to talk about in getting 
consumers to pay a high price. 

In addition to selling quality, you would 
sell service. You would want as many as 
possible of your customers to buy their milk 
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delivered at home instead of at the store. 
There is less direct competition between 
different brands of milk delivered on the 
doorstep, less argument about price. Fur- 
thermore, there is more distribution in- 
cluded in the home delivery, and as a 
distributor you are in the business of selling 
distribution as well as milk. Therefore 
you would try to make people want home 
delivery whether they can afford it or not. 
The most persuasive way to do this is to 
see that the price at the store is very little, 
if any, cheaper than the price at home. 
If you can’t raise the store price by agree- 
ment with the other distributors, you may 
be able to persuade the state control board 
to do that for you. Some control boards 
require by law that store milk be sold at the 
same price as delivered milk. 

Milk can be delivered to consumers 
through stores at a lower price than on the 
doorstep; yet reports received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture from 129 cities 
last November show that in 65 of these, 
the store price was the same as the deliv- 
ered price. In 22 other cities, some, but 
not all, companies were selling milk through 
stores at the same price as delivered milk. 
In more than 30 of these 65 cities which 
reported no difference between store and 
delivered prices, state control boards have 
jurisdiction over the prices which con- 
sumers pay for milk. 

If you planned to sell milk in the way 
patent medicines are sold you would prob- 
ably continue to use all the luxury appeals 
described above and in addition you would 
use the magic touch of fear. You would 
tell the mothers about infant mortality 
and how many babies’ lives can be saved 
by feeding them your brand of milk. At 
one season of the year you would urge 
people to alkalize with milk to keep the 
common cold away and at another to keep 
cool and strong with milk to avoid heat 
exhaustion. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association not long ago took note 
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of some of this “‘alkalizing” talk in the milk 
trade and criticized it as patent medicine 
advertising. 

Now suppose you are not going to sell 
milk as a luxury or a patent medicine but 
as a staple food, one which everybody 
buys regularly and which most people buy 
in quantities large enough to meet their 
needs. In this case you will do what you 
can to get your product into consumption. 
You will give service to those who want it 
and can pay for it, but you will cut out 
distribution services and costs to help 
low-income families get the milk they need 
at prices they can pay. For example, you 
will not raise the store price to the level of 
the home-delivered price, but you will do 
all that you possibly can to reduce the store 
price. You will urge your state control 
boards to let you do this. You will get the 
trade to agree to make a charge for the 
bottle on milk sold in stores, so that bottle 
losses may be reduced and a lower price 
charged for the milk itself. On home 
deliveries you will urge your customers with 
large families to buy milk in gallon jugs 
at a lower price per quart. The Federal 
Trade Commission reports that the delivery 
expense is only } as much per quart when 
the milk is handled in gallon jugs instead of 
quart bottles. You will offer quantity 
discounts to consumers who take two or 
three quarts a day, because the cost is less 
per quart when you leave two or three 
bottles on the doorstep instead of one. 
Here again you will have to ask permission 
of the state control board for this economy 
move; there are many cities in which control 
boards do not permit such quantity dis- 
counts. 

Another thing you will want to do if you 
are selling milk as a staple food is to develop 
economical, low-cost outlets where poor 
families can buy with the least possible cost 
of service superimposed upon the cost of 
the milk itself. We have reason to believe 
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total cost for the entire city operation of 3 
cents a quart, or possibly 2} or even 2 
cents a quart, instead of the 6 cents or more 
for the city operation on milk delivered to 
homes. Another possibility is to get the 
health department to permit the use of 
sanitary and economical bulk dispensers 
in places where this is feasible and does not 
increase the danger of contamination, as, 
for example, in schools and restaurants. 
Finally, you will sell skimmed milk. You 
have a great deal of this on hand, and you 
don’t know what to do with it, but you do 
know that it is valuable as a food. You 
will find some way to get it into consump- 
tion either for cooking purposes or for fluid 
use by families which cannot afford whole 
milk. This may require some advertising, 
but you would be willing to steal space 
from your luxury ads to give the public 
this instruction on the uses and values of 
skimmed milk. 

Some people think that milk like water 
should be treated as a tax-supported public 
necessity. They may be right, but we 
cannot be sure, because this way of handling 
the problem has been tried in only a very 
few places. We probably shall not know 
whether public operation is the answer to 
the milk distribution problem until we have 
seen what can be done by getting milk out 
of the luxury class and into the class of 
staple foods. That at any rate is the 
first objective which we as consumers 
should have before us. If and when the 
milk trade really begins to show us what 
can be done along that line, then we can 
decide more wisely about the need of public 
operation in this industry. 

So much for the milk trade. I have used 
it only as an illustration of the need 
for widespread consumer understanding of 
distribution problems. These arise from 
the tendency on the part of distrib- 
utors to add a great many supplemental 
services and imaginary quality factors t6 
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the commodities themselves and to per- 
suade us to pay for these services although 
we are not told how much they add to the 
price. Thus consumers are led to make 
decisions which are based on ignorance, 
high pressure, and great lack of common 
sense among both those who sell and those 
who buy. Consumers are in large part to 
blame. They make themselves very easy 
prey to many very foolish ideas. 

People engaged in the distributive trades 
are just like any other people and want as 
large a share of the national income as they 
can get. One way for them to get a larger 
share is to persuade consumers to spend 
more on the things which the distributive 
trades create, namely, distribution services. 
Distributors handle the goods of others; 
they themselves manufacture the services 
added to those goods. But we as consum- 
ers pay for both, and the more we spend for 
services the less we can spend for goods. 
It is up to us to find out how much we are 
charged for each, and then to divide our 
expenditures as we think best. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
desires to make progress toward better 
distribution with the co-operation of the 
distributing trades. It is fully recognized 
that co-operation on the part of the trade 
is essential to any really widespread 
improvement in the methods by which we 
get the products of the farm to the tables 
of the consumers. As a matter of fact, 
some of the food distributing trades have 
already given evidence of their desire to 
co-operate in approaching this great 
public problem in a broad public way, and 
in specific instances have actually demon- 
strated their ability to bring closer together 
the overproducer on the farm and the un- 
derconsumer in the city. 

This distribution question deserves a 
place in the education of consumers, either 
in the schools or through the clubs or other- 
wise. 

First in that program, of course, is edu- 
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cation on the practical job of spending the 
family money wisely in order to get more 
for it, day by day, item by item. This is 
both elementary and indispensable. If we 
aren’t making headway on that part of the 
job, the remainder will not amount to 
anything. 

Second is education on the existing or 
needed services of government to help 
consumers buy more wisely. This is a 
probiem of standards, better labeling re- 
quirements, protection against frauds and 
injurious products. No amount of personal 
wisdom will be able to penetrate the mys- 
teries of modern products unless standards 
are developed by which the essential quali- 
ties of goods can be made known to the 
individual household buyer. 

Next comes this question of distribution. 
Here we must teach consumers how to 
distinguish between goods and services, 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
imaginary service, how to find out what we 
pay for credit and services and convenience. 
We must teach them how goods may be 
distributed at less cost to those who cannot 
or do not wish to pay for extra services. 
And we must teach them how not to be 
fooled by exaggerated claims of quality, 
including both the claims which are not 
true and the claims which, though true, are 
of no practical importance. 

With the background provided by these 
three aspects of consumer education, it 
should be possible to instruct consumers 
on the policies of government—local, state, 
and national—as those policies affect 
the consumer interest. The purpose here 
should be to teach not only what govern- 
ment can do for consumers but also what 
consumers, under informed and intelligent 
leadership of their own choosing, can do for 
government. We talk a great deal about 
democracy, but in the field of education 
we must do more than talk. We must 
teach the participation of citizens in the 
government process. 
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At the beginning of our national history 
the ruling thought was that the people 
should send their best citizens to the offices 
of government and there let them use their 
own judgment—government by the wise 
and good. Today we don’t do any such 
thing. We elect people to government on 
the basis of party acceptance or popular 
appeal, but after we get them there we 
continue to exercise the franchise on every 
issue as it arises, and we do this by effective 
organized pressure. That is the direction 
democracy has taken, and no one can say 
there is anything fundamentally undemo- 
cratic about it. If, because of pressure, 
special interests are served by government 
more often than the interests of the public, 
that is our fault—it is because we have 
been too vague in our thinking about the 
public interest and too slow in projecting 
our everyday household interests into the 
practical issues of government and politics. 
We have failed to realize that as consumers 
we may and should take part in this demo- 
cratic arrangement. I think educators 
must accept some responsibility on that 
score, must bring the discussion of pressure 
groups fearlessly into their classrooms, in 
full confidence that if pressure groups are an 
evil the correction is to have more and bet- 
ter pressure groups. When all of the vari- 
ous interests of our people exert pressure 
effectively, we shall see that it is not a 
hidden or subversive thing but of the very 
essence of democratic citizenship. 

Everyone engaged in any phase of con- 
sumer education doubtless realizes that the 
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field is open to all comers. No bar exami- 
nation or medical certificate is required to 
practice in that field. In addition to the 
schools and the clubs and the adult educa- 
tion programs of all sorts, there is a lively 
and growing interest among manufacturers 
and distributors in the possibilities of 
educating consumers. This may be either 
good or bad. I have been following some 
of these efforts as closely as available in- 
formation permits, and I confess to some 
alarm when I find that sometimes subsidies 
for what purport to be bona fide consumer 
programs are being paid from commercial 
sources. I suspect that in some cases this 
may reach into the established school sys- 
tem itself. In others it makes use of exist- 
ing clubs and consumer organizations. In 
other cases new clubs are created as vehicles 
for commercially sponsored consumer pro- 
grams. 

I urge you to examine not once but ten 
times over every new move for consumer 
education that comes to your attention. 
A great deal is being done that threatens 
to miseducate consumers on very important 
consumer issues. But on the other hand, 
there are examples of bona fide cooperation 
between commercial organizations and con- 
sumer organizations. When those who 
have something to sell speak frankly for 
their own interest, and those who represent 
consumers frankly take the consumer side, 
and neither of these two pretends to be 
speaking for the other, then there can be 
fruitful and honest negotiation and collabo- 
ration by commercial and consumer groups. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH IN PROGRESS IN THE 
SOUTH! 


FLORENCE L. MacLEOD 


N attempt will be made here 
4 merely to discuss the types of 
home economics research being 

2. pursued in the South at present. 
All the material cited was obtained by the 
home economics research committee of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers, whose members are Ada Moser of South 
Carolina, Mary Anna Grimes of Texas, 
and Florence MacLeod of Tennessee, 
chairman. Requests were sent to agricul- 
tural experiment stations and colleges in 
the South for reports of their experimental 
work. Naturally, it has not been possible 
to obtain material from all the institutions 
doing research in home economics or to 
include all the material which has been 
received. Most but not all of the studies 
here noted are being conducted at the 
experiment stations. 

The South has one regional co-operative 
project which was organized and planned 
in February 1938. The co-operating states 
are Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Virginia. Its main 
purpose at first will be to find the variability 
of mineral elements in vegetables grown 
under different environmental conditions. 
The Mississippi and Texas stations have 
already reported that samples of turnip 
greens have been so grown and prepared 
for analysis and that cowpeas will soon be 
grown and analyzed. 

In the field of the preparation, preserva- 
tion, and values of foods, several investi- 
gations are in progress. The Florida Agri- 

1 Paper presented at the meeting of the Asso- 
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cultural Experiment Station is studying 
the composition and nutritive value of 
honeys and the use of honey and cane 
sirup in place of glucose in infant feeding. 
The data indicate that honey or cane 
sirup can be successfully substituted for 
glucose. An investigation is being made 
also of the jelling of several varieties of 
Florida grapes. These grapes apparently 
can best be used as a sweet juice, since they 
do not contain sufticient pectin for com- 
mercial jelly. The variation of the vitamin 
C content of different varieties of tomatoes 
and of the same variety at different seasons 
is also being investigated at this station. 

The Arkansas station has been studying 
the ascorbic acid content of home-canned 
tomato juices and the factors affecting its 
preservation in juices processed in glass 
and in tin containers. 

The Texas station, in studying the 
effect of oven temperature on roasts, has 
found that slowness of cooking is more con- 
ducive to tenderness than is low oven 
temperature in itself. The possible causes 
are being investigated. Other meat studies 
in Texas are: the effect of the degree of 
fatness on the tenderness of lamb, the proc- 
essing of canned meat, and the analysis of 
beef ribs from steers on different levels of 
feeding to determine the efficiency of feed 
utilization. Texas has also been working 
on the factors affecting storage of cucum- 
bers with the objective of making fresh 
cucumbers available for a longer period of 
time. It was found that when wrapped 
individually in moistureproof cellophane 
or packed unwrapped in shipping containers 
lined with moistureproof cellophane, or 
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placed unwrapped in the refrigerator 
humidifier and stored at approximately 
38° to 40°F., cucumbers remained for 8 
days practically as palatable as when 
freshly harvested, and were quite acceptable 
for two weeks. 

The Georgia station reports more inves- 
tigations on the availability of iron in 
vegetables and has found that the iron in 
dried black-eyed peas, green split peas, 
pinto beans, navy beans, and butter beans 
is completely available. Vitamin C deter- 
minations of several food materials have 
also been made at this station. 

The Virginia station has in progress a 
study of the vitamin C content of 16 varie- 
ties of apples. The effects of storage, size, 
and different methods of cooking on vita- 
min C values and the comparative content 
of vitamin C in peel and pulp are problems 
under investigation. 

The Tennessee station has continued its 
study of the vitamin A values of different 
yellow vegetables and the effects of cooking 
and storage on these values. Cooking and 
storage both bring about significant in- 
creases in the vitamin A value of sweet 
potatoes but only slight changes in that of 
the other yellow vegetables studied. At 
the Tennessee station a method of investi- 
gating the availability of phosphorus has 
been undertaken which can be applied to 
any food material, although at present it 
has been used only for animal feeds. 

The Alabama station has been studying 
the carotene content of green and mature 
soybeans and cowpeas, and reports that 
most varieties of soybeans in the fresh green 
state are a very good source of vitamin A, 
having about 3 or 4 times as much carotene 
as cowpeas. So much of the carotene of 
cowpeas is destroyed during the ripening 
and maturing that mature cowpeas are of 
practically no value as a source of vitamin 
A. Many varieties of soybeans retain 
significant amounts of carotene when 
mature. 
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Most of the institutions reported some 
studies concerned with the food consump- 
tion and the nutrition of the people in their 
respective states. For a study made by 
the South Carolina station in the lower 
coastal plains of that state, 214 weekly 
food records of white families in 3 type-of- 
farming areas as well as 183 records of negro 
families have been analyzed. Individual 
weekly diets were found to be low in vita- 
min A, in vitamin C, in riboflavin, and 
in iron more frequently than in any of the 
other nutrients for which estimates were 
made. Vitamin A intake was low in spring 
and summer when there were few sweet 
potatoes in the diet. Negro diets often 
provided very poorly also for the calcium 
and protein needs. The average low-cost 
diet was found to contain unsatisfactory 
quantities of the foods known to be effec- 
tive in the prevention of pellagra. The 
conclusion has been drawn that these farm 
families cannot afford to leave to chance 
adequate supplies of the vitamins, iron, 
and calcium. Four hundred weekly rec- 
ords taken in South Carolina by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics for the 
recent nation-wide study of consumer 
purchases are also being analyzed. 

The Florida station has in progress a 
study which deals with the nutritional 
status and dietary habits of rural people. 
The workers in this state have discovered 
that the differential white blood cell count 
gives a convenient and reliable method of 
diagnosing vitamin A deficiency in humans. 
From a study of blood pictures it has been 
found that vitamin A deficiency is wide- 
spread and is not limited to any particular 
group or class of people. The daily ad- 
ministration of 51,000 U.S.P. units of 
vitamin A to people suffering from a defi- 
ciency of this vitamin restored the blood 
picture to normal in 3 to 5 weeks. As a 
result of studying the hemoglobin values 
of 400 children, anemia, prevalent in cer- 
tain sections of the state, was shown to 
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be of nutritional origin and due to a defi- 
ciency in iron. About half of the children 
with very low hemoglobin values also were 
suffering from a lack of vitamin A. 

The Mississippi station has been making 
a comparison of the hemoglobin concentra- 
tion and erythrocyte count of the blood 
of college men and women. Three hundred 
and twenty-six college women and 350 
college men were studied in the fall of 1938. 
The data indicated that 1.7 per cent of the 
men and 17.5 per cent of the women were 
below the normal minimum for each sex 
in hemoglobin, while 2.6 per cent of the 
men and 25.8 per cent of the women were 
below the normal minimum for each sex 
in red cell count. The tests are to be 
repeated in the spring. At this station 
also a case of a 48-year-old man suffering 
from nutritional anemia as a result of an 
exclusive milk diet since infancy is being 
investigated. When iron and copper in 
solution and vitamin C were given, his 
hemoglobin increased from 3 to 4 grams 
per 100 cc. of blood to 13 grams in 4 
months, and his red cell count from about 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 or above in one 
month. 

The Georgia station is studying dark 
adaptation in school children in two coun- 
ties to find the nutritional status of the 
children as regards vitamin A. During 
the testing period of every subject, data on 
personal food habits, family food supplies, 
and brief family histories have been se- 
cured. Two thirds of the children showing 
poor adaptation have been given 17,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A five times a 
week for four weeks, while one third have 
been retained as negative controls. A sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups 
has been shown to exist after the treatment. 

At Texas State College for Women and 
at the University of Tennessee, the di- 
etaries of college students are the subject 
of investigation. Texas State College has 
studied the food used by 500 students in the 
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co-operative dining rooms. In Tennessee 
the food habits of students with and with- 
out nutrition training have been investi- 
gated over a number of years. Nutrition 
training appears to improve habits, par- 
ticularly in regard to the use of milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and whole-grain cereals. A 
dietary survey of over 5,000 high school 
students in the 95 counties of Tennessee 
has been made as part of a Yale University 
graduate study. An excellent picture of 
dietary habits and nutritional deficiencies 
has been secured. Analyses of farm family 
dietaries have also been made in Tennessee 
and Texas in co-operation with the exten- 
sion services. Texas also reports studies 
in progress on the energy metabolism of 
children, both basal and as influenced by 
caffein in ice tea, and on the basal metabo- 
lism of college women. 

As part of the co-operative project of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 
and several states on body measurements 
for standardizing children’s garments and 
patterns, nearly 8,000 white children were 
measured in Texas, and similar numbers 
also in Alabama and Tennessee. Records 
of the 36 measurements on each child will 
serve not only the primary purpose of the 
project but also for comparisons of body 
size and proportions of children in different 
regions and of different socioeconomic 
levels. From a study of five body measure- 
ments of white, Mexican, and negro school 
children in Texas has come emphasis on 
the need of separate racial standards for 
growing children. 

In the field of textiles and clothing there 
appear to be fewer investigations under 
way. South Carolina reports a study on 
the use of household textiles by farm 
families. Data have been gathered on the 
quantities, kinds, and cost of textile ma- 
terials used for household purposes by 2 
per cent of the white and negro owner and 
nonowner farm households in 8 counties. 
The information secured shows an inade- 
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quate provision of bedding, towels, table 
linen, and curtains in varying proportions 
in the homes studied. The investigation 
raises the question as to whether this and 
other southern states purchase all the cot- 
ton goods they need. 

At the Arkansas station, staple cotton 
materials used for children’s clothing are 
being analyzed. Three types of materials 
have been subjected to certain physical 
tests to determine the relationship between 
the cost and wearing quality of the fabrics. 
Some results of this investigation are 
reported in Bulletin No. 350 of the Arkan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The Texas station is attempting to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the quality 
of cotton through a study of the manner 
in which certain physical characteristics 
are inherited. Two varieties of cotton— 
the hybrid resulting from their cross, and 
succeeding generations—are being studied. 
The length, strength, fineness, and maturity 
of each parent and generation are being 
determined. 

At the Mississippi station, it is planned 
to work out clothing budgets suitable for 
farm families in poor and rich agricultural 
communities. These budgets will be based 
largely on what families who dress well 
enough to meet the clothing standards in 
these communities actually wear. 

Arkansas reports investigations of the 
state of health, the cost and type of medical 
services utilized, and the indebtedness for 
medical care among negro families in a 
typical delta area and among white families 
in a coal-mining area of the state. Anal- 
yses of farm account books have also been 
made in this state. 

An extensive family living study is 
under way at the Mississippi station which 
has as its objectives (1) to compare the 
socioeconomic status of farm-reared women 
in poor soil areas of Mississippi engaged as 
factory workers with that of comparable 
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women engaged in farm work, and (2) to 
determine the value of an_ industrial 
program to the farmer’s daughter in such 
areas. The first part of this study is limited 
to the women and their families employed 
in garment plants and cotton mills and a 
random sample of farm women and their 
families within a 10-mile radius of these 
mills and factories. This study grew out 
of another with the title “Occupations of 
Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton 
Farm Families,”’ where need for more work 
opportunities for rural young people was 
brought out and increased industrializa- 
tion was suggested as one remedy for the 
situation, though it was felt that the effects 
of such a program needed to be studied 
further. 

The Virginia station has been making a 
study of the interests, problems, and ac- 
tivities of 318 white rural homemakers in 
one district of the state. The data were 
collected through personal interviews and 
recorded on schedules especially designed 
for the purpose. The study will be pub- 
lished during 1939 by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
on which southern home economics research 
workers in the fields of foods, nutrition, 
textiles and clothing, and family living are 
concentrating their efforts. All of them 
represent material of tremendous value to 
every home in the region, but unfortunately 
the information as it exists at present does 
not reach those whom it would benefit 
most. If all the data on the subject could 
be interpreted and made available in 
printed form, technically accurate but in 
terms the general public could understand, 
home conditions as they exist would be 
fairly well portrayed. And, in addition, 
means of helping to improve these condi- 
tions where necessary would be indicated 
to the agencies working directly with the 
people of the area. 
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TEACHING COSTUME ORNAMENTA- 
TION IN A LIMITED LOCAL 
MARKET 


RUTH PETERSON 


Teaching clothing in places remote from 
commercial centers is a challenge to the 
ingenuity of any teacher. The teacher who 
has access to the elegant materials and 
fascinating ornaments offered by the stores 
in the large cities is fortunate in that these 
help her students create smart and unusual 
garments. The teacher in outlying dis- 
tricts, on the other hand, must use creative 
effort to supplement what the local market 
lacks. Perhaps in the long run, she is the 
more fortunate because necessity forces 
her students to take on the role of designer 
for unique touches which add distinction 
to costumes made in school. 

The clothing course in high school or 
college is often so filled with fittings and 
seam finishes and skirt lengths that there 
seems to be no time left for the student to 
try her hand at creating details or acces- 
sories. This has always seemed to me a 
serious lack; and to help overcome it, a 
new elective course, “Costume Ornamenta- 
tion and Accessories,”’ was added to those 
offered at Weber College in Ogden, Utah, as 
a supplement to the regular work in 
clothing construction. The course has 
now been completed for the first time, and 
the enthusiasm of the students has indi- 
cated its success. 

Each girl was required to make four 
articles—two larger or major articles and 
two minor ones. The work was to be done 
in different media. In the beginning, the 
students searched the town for possible 
materials. They canvassed such places as 


lumber yards, stationery supply stores, 
department stores, art goods shops, drapery 
departments, five-and-ten-cent stores, har- 
ness shops, and hardware stores. Samples 
and information about costs were collected 
and filed on cards so that a girl could find 
out immediately where to go for any 
material needed, thus eliminating a great 
deal of shopping around. 

Knowing what materials were available 
helped to stimulate the student’s imagina- 
tion for interesting ways of using unusual 
materials in costume ornamentation. The 
instructor had accumulated folders of sug- 
gestions for accessories and interesting 
costume details. These provided the basic 
suggestions from which the girls developed 
their own designs and articles. 

Each girl was allowed complete freedom 
in selecting the articles she desired to make, 
so long as they could be classified as either 
an accessory or a garment ornamentation. 
In reality, the course was craftwork as it 
relates to clothing. 

The time was spent largely in laboratory 
work. The looms, leathercraft tools, saws, 
files, drill, and sewing-machine attachments 
were owned by the department. The 
students furnished the materials needed. 

A number of girls did work in leather. 
One girl used green suede on a short sports 
jacket. She braided narrow strips of 
leather for loop buttonholes and made the 
buttons out of strips of suede and copper 
which had been rolled and punctured so 
that they could be sewed on the jacket. 
She also made a small purse of suede and 
kid, getting her decorative effects by pleat- 
ing the kid insets and lacing the edges. 
Other students tucked the suede to form 
decorations on small tailored handbags. 
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In some cases belts were made of leather 
cut in decorative shapes and stitched on 
the machine. When the pelts were too 
small for a belt to be made of one piece, 
the girls laced the pieces together so that 
the piecing was part of the design. Other 
belts were made by card weaving. For 
these, the girls worked out their own de- 
signs on squared paper. Some were tied 
in front; others were buttoned with rolled 
leather buttons which the girls had made 
for the purpose. 

Weaving on four-harness looms proved 
the most popular type of craftwork. One 
student wove a scarf, purse, and material 
for gloves, the latter with fringed cuffs. 
Another girl worked out an Indian thunder- 
bird pattern and carried it out in Swedish 
embroidery weave. She used the design 
on the ends of a wool scarf and as the 
motif on a small zipper bag. When she 
had finished these two articles, she found 
she had enough warp yarn left to weave 
about twelve inches more material; and 
from this extra strip, she made a very 
clever little cap, decorated with a tall 
green feather from an old hat. One stu- 
dent wove a scarf and bag in figure weaving, 
using the honeysuckle pattern. Another 
wove enough wool material in a gray, black, 
and red pattern to make herself a short 
tailored jacket. 

There was some interest shown in 
quilting. One girl made a quilted velvet- 
een jacket; another, a hand-quilted satin 
bed jacket, the designs for which she 
developed herself; and still another, a 
quilted evening bag to match a renovated 
evening dress. 

Interesting articles were made of chiffon. 
Several evening handkerchiefs were deco- 
rated with monograms in sequins, and the 
girls were very much amused when sequin- 
trimmed handkerchiefs appeared in the 
local shops several weeks after theirs were 
completed. Dainty collar and cuff sets 
with drawn work and lace edgings were 
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also made. A rope of flowers made from 
a chiffon handkerchief purchased at the 
five-and-ten-cent store was used to form 
a halter on a cerise chiffon evening dress. 

The girls learned the value of accessories 
in rejuvenating old garments. A short 
bolero of heavy natural-colored art linen 
with wide horizontal stripes of vari-colored 
rickrack was made to wear with a sport 
dress. A three-year-old white lace evening 
gown was transformed by means of a gold 
satin evening blouse developed from an 
old dress pattern. A pink crepe evening 
dress was changed by means of a crushed 
girdle and tailored bows of wine-colored 
velvet. 

A wide range of imaginative ideas was 
shown in making buttons. Besides those 
of rolled leather and copper, buttons— 
and buckles too—were cut out of coconut 
shells with a jewelry saw, then sandpapered 
and polished. Other buttons were made 
of self-hardening clay and colored glazes. 
One student cut the letters of her name 
out of copper and inlaid them in shellacked 
wooden buttons. Another cut an Indian 
design out of copper and soldered it to an 
old pin, creating a very effective piece of 
costume jewelry. 

Throughout the course we tried to stress 
the value of fine handwork and original 
ideas in garments and to show that these 
hand finishes command the high prices in 
ready-made clothing. By adding these 
touches to garments made at home or in 
school, the student found that she could 
raise her work above the standard of medi- 
ocre merchandise. 

A still more important asset from this 
work was that it helped students who do 
not have a chance to select from the huge 
stocks in large centers to make up this 
deficiency. And above all, it gave the 
girls a chance to work on the phase of 
dressmaking which can be the most fun, 
which offers the greatest enjoyment and 
creative thrill. 
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PLANS FOR A PERMANENT HIS- 
TORICAL MATERIALS 
COLLECTION 


MERLE FORD 


In 1929, Miss Millicent Coss and a local 
committee arranged an exhibit of histori- 
cal home economics materials so effectively 
that members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association who attended the Bos- 
ton meeting went home enthusiastic over 
the values which might result from a per- 
manent exhibit of similar type. In fact, 
they “expressed a desire to have the Asso- 
ciation perpetuate the exhibit; they asked 
to have it available in different parts of 
the country.” Unfortunately, that was 
not feasible; but at least a description of the 
exhibit was made permanently available 
in “A Glimpse of the Hinterland: An His- 
toric Exhibit,” which Miss Coss wrote for 
the October 1929 JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 

Another result was the appointment of a 
committee on historical exhibits. The fol- 
lowing year the members reported that they 
were of “one mind that organized effort 
should be made now to collect manuscripts, 
letters, books, photographs, and other ma- 
terial associated with the beginnings of the 
home economics movement or marking 
some significant event.” This committee 
formulated the following suggestions for 
the use of local chairmen in assembling 
material of historical interest and value: 
programs of historically important meet- 
ings; biographical material about pioneers 
and leaders, including interesting photo- 
graphs of individuals and groups; articles 
published or in manuscript form giving his- 
torical data about the start of home eco- 
nomics work in the states; letters describing 
some important development or registering 
the opinion of some distinguished person 
regarding home economics work; early 
textbooks, teaching material, laboratory 
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equipment; manuscripts and first editions 
of important home economics books; manu- 
scripts or texts of historical pageants and 
plays dealing with home economics subject 
matter. 

Emphasis was placed on the importance 
of local rather than national collections be- 
cause although “Washington headquar- 
ters is of course the logical place for 
historical material to be assembled, indexed, 
and stored for special occasions, at present” 
there are “no facilities for undertaking such 
a project.” 

For several years the committee con- 
tinued to attack the problem; but it be- 
came discouraged and in 1934 reported 
little progress because the collecting and 
sorting of such material was a stupendous 
task for which the members of the commit- 
tee did not have sufficient time, because 
adequate funds for such an exhibit were 
lacking, and because the space available for 
storing such materials was very limited 
and unsatisfactory. 

A second impulse to a permanent exhibit 
of historical materials was given in 1935 
by the banquet program at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. It presented a not-too-seri- 
ous history of home economics which 
focused attention on the interesting inci- 
dents and the forceful personalities in its 
development, and pointed out that “the 
present place of home economics is due to 
the shrewd and farsighted leadership of 
those who founded it.” But again the de- 
mand died down because neither time, re- 
pository, nor money was available for the 
purpose. 

In 1936 when Miss Lillie C. Smith of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, a charter mem- 
ber, left a sum of money to the Association, 
the latter voted that it be used “for the 
necessary expenses involved in the assem- 
bling and cataloging of such historical ma- 
terials as have educational merit.” 
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Then renewed efforts were made to secure 
a satisfactory repository for such potential 
materials, and in the fall of 1938 an agree- 
ment was drawn up by representatives of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and of the U. S. Office of Education 
whereby space would be made available in 
the library of the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., for the Association’s historical ma- 
terials of library type. The five provisions 
of that agreement are: 


1. The chief of the Library of the Office of Educa- 
tion shall serve as custodian of all historical ma- 
terials which are in library form, said materials 
to be considered a permanent loan, the legal title 
to which would remain with the American Home 
Economics Association. 

2. The custodian shall shelve, catalog, and lend 
such materials in accordance with the general 
regulations of the Library. 

3. The American Home Economics Association 
shall employ, and the library staff of the Office 
of Education shall supervise, a person to sort, 
catalog, assemble, and identify materials in a 
way which is acceptable both to the historical 
materials committee and the temporary custo- 
dian. 

4. The American Home Economics Association 
shall provide such supplies as are required to 
put material into permanent form, that is, 
scrapbooks, stiff-backed folders, and the like. . 

5. The executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association shall pass final judgment 
upon the advisability of lending and circulating 
rare documents concerning which the historical 
materials committee has not announced its 


policy. 


The first hurdles had been surmounted. 
A bit of money was available for supplies 
and for filing and cataloging the materials 
in approved fashion; a permanent place 
for housing the collection was found; and 
plans were formulated by which the ma- 
terials might serve a very real need of the 
members of the Association, whatever their 
geographical location. 

There is one high hurdle ahead: the col- 
lection of materials which are of library 
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type, including books of all varieties and 
sizes, printed pamphlets and magazines, 
manuscripts, letters, photographs, and such. 
A nucleus for the library collection has been 
formed by certain books and papers of 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards and of Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel and by a few other bulletins, 
documents, and photographs which have 
come to the Association occasionally. As 
yet, no depository has been secured for ma- 
terials of museum type, such as exhibits, 
posters, fabrics, illustrative work, house- 
hold and laboratory equipment, and the 
like. However, if interesting, valuable, and 
significant materials are given to the Asso- 
ciation, the headquarters staff will catalog 
them, care for them, and keep them under 
lock and key in a fireproof place until suit- 
able arrangements can be made with a 
recognized institution to serve as the re- 
pository. Yet another task for the com- 
mittee will be the publication of a directory 
of the materials collected, with information 
about how they may be borrowed. 

Now, the committee is appealing to 
others for co-operation in building a valu- 
able historical collection. If you have 
materials which you cherish—or if you 
know of others who have them—and if you 
wish to preserve them so that future home 
economists may have a better understand- 
ing of the forcefulness, soundness of judg- 
ment, and prophetic vision of our founders 
and consequently a better perspective as 
they face their own problems—will you not 
today write the Committee on Historical 
Materials, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

It is only through our combined interest 
and efforts that this project can be de- 
veloped satisfactorily, and we would plead 
with you to join with us in informing others 
of the Association’s carefully laid plans for 
caring for the valuable old things which 
mean so much to us all. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR BLANKETS 
DELIA ANN TAYLOR 


To aid the purchaser in comparing qual- 
ities of household blankets, the Bureau 
of Home Economics is suggesting a classifi- 
cation of blanket types based on fiber 
content and weight per square yard. This 
recommendation is the result of an analysis 
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all-cotton group was divided at 7 ounces 
per square yard. The remaining two 
classes are comprised of part-wool blankets. 

The 68 blankets studied were distributed 
by this classification as follows: Class A, 
15 ali-wool heavy; Class B, 7 all-wool 
lightweight; Class C, 11 cotton-warp wool 
filling (approximately 80 per cent wool); 
Class D, 15 containing from 5 to 25 per 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


MAXIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Air perme- 
Yarns per Breaking ability : ——— 
CLASS OF BLANKET inch strength® Weight Loss in 
per Thick- per minute strength 
= Filling Warp Filling | — 
| | difference Centimeters 
— | — pounds pounds ounces ‘inches | cw. It. calories per cent 
A. All wool weighing 12 
ounces or more per | 
square yard......... 1S | 24 | 16 30 12.0 0.120 130 0.10 | 70 
B. All wool weighing less 
than 12 ounces per | 
square yard......... «20 8.4 0.080 180 0 90 
C. Cotton-warp wool filling 11 30 | 28 30 «9.4 130 0 60 
D. Between 5 per cent and | 
25 per cent wool 15 32 2 «26 10 6.4 0.070 150 0.14 | 10 
E. All cotton above 7 
ounces per square | | 
9 36 24 30 10 7.0 0.090 100 0.14 | 10 
F. All cotton below 7 | 
ounces per square | | 
yard................ 11 26 | 20) 20| 10 180 | 0.17 50 
* Grab method. 


of the physical properties of 68 blankets, 
and includes suggested requirements for 
the definition of six proposed classes. The 
all-wool blankets have been divided into 
two classes—Class A consisting of blankets 
heavier than 12 ounces per square yard, 
and Class B of blankets lighter than 12 
ounces per square yard. Similarly, the 


1See “Suggested Consumer Specifications for 
Six Classes of Household Blankets,” MARGARET 
B. Hays. Rayon Textile Monthly, Vol. 20 (Feb. 
1939), p. 71. 


cent wool; Class E, 9 all-cotton heavy; 
Class F, 11 all-cotton lightweight. 

In setting up requirements to define these 
six classes, the frequency distribution 
(within each class) of yarn count, breaking 
strength, weight per square yard, thickness, 
air permeability, heat transmission, and 
change in strength on abrasion were used 
as a basis for the requirements proposed 
in the table. 

The majority of the blankets analyzed 
in this study met these specifications. 
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It is believed that the above type of 
classification, if adopted as an established 
standard, would be of use in aiding the con- 
sumer to select a blanket to fill her specific 
needs. 


PARENTS AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL HOME 
ECONOMICS PROGRAM! 


ROSA L. ST. CLAIR BRISTOW 


The study on which this paper is based 
grew out of a belief that parents have a 
definite contribution to make in developing 
the home economics curriculum for a 
community. 

A trend readily observable is the desire 
of parents for parent education so that 
they may carry on in their homes the kind 
of family relationships which are educative 
for all concerned. Another trend is the 
widespread effort to develop courses of 
study adapted to home and community 
needs. A third trend is seen in the efforts 
of both individuals and groups to establish 
co-operation and understanding between 
the home and the school so that one sup- 
plements the other. Home economics edu- 
cators have recommended home projects 
which give opportunity for practice in the 
work taught theoretically in the school. 
This allows for excellent co-operation 
between the home and school. Other plans 
have been adopted both by home economics 
teachers and others to facilitate co-opera- 
tive relationships. It is with such co- 
operative relationships that this study is 
concerned. 

Parents and teachers have felt that a 
kind of no man’s land separates them. 
Both would be glad to have this eliminated. 


1 Based on the author’s unpublished master’s 
thesis, “Participation of Parents in the Develop- 
ment of Home Economics Programs in Four 
Maryland High Schools,” University of Maryland, 
1937. 
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The point where school responsibility 
ends and home responsibility begins has 
not been definitely determined. When 
home and school influences can be made to 
converge on problems of education, more 
progress will be possible. Parents really 
are interested in their children and their 
children’s education. What is often re- 
ferred to as lack of interest on the part of 
a parent can be more accurately de- 
scribed as his inability to show his interest 
or as reticence due to fear that an expression 
of too great an interest may be looked on 
as interference. 

Channels are needed through which 
parents and teachers can work co-opera- 
tively on problems vital to the education, 
growth, and welfare of children. The de- 
velopment of a program of home economics 
which meets the needs of the community 
calls for such co-operative effort. What 
is attempted in this study is the develop- 
ment of a simple, usable technique which 
will not burden the teacher with an un- 
wieldy plan or embarrass the parent if his 
point of view is not in harmony with 
school practice or the opinion of his neigh- 
bors. It should also give both teacher 
and parent opportunity to talk about 
problems of mutual concern and interest. 

The study was carried out with the co- 
operation of four schools in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and of groups or 
committees of parents of the pupils at- 
tending them. The technique used was 
that of group discussion. Three forms of 
discussion materials were prepared in ad- 
vance to use with the committee members. 

Form I was a statement regarding whose 
validity they were asked to express their 
opinion. 


The purpose of home economics courses in the 
high school should be solely to prepare girls to be 
homemakers when they have homes of their own. 
(1) Strongly agree——- (2) Agree—— (3) Un- 
decided——__ (4) Disagree——- (5) Strongly dis- 
agree——. 
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This device was used to get committee 
members to realize that a critical discussion 
was wanted and that they should feel free 
to place themselves on the scale at any 
point which expressed their sincere opinion. 
The form was placed in their hands before 
the first meeting, giving them an op- 
portunity to read and check it in advance. 

Form II was designed to stimulate com- 
mittee members to think with reference 
to home economics needs in their com- 
munity. On it, members were requested to 
list what they considered the most im- 
portant homemaking needs for girls and 
boys in the community. 

Form III was intended to bring out the 
opinion of the members as to the emphasis 
which should be placed on various topics 
in home economics courses. Fifteen topics 
were listed, and each committee member 
was asked to check whether more emphasis, 
the same emphasis, less emphasis, or a 
different emphasis should be placed on 
each. An opportunity was provided for 
indicating no opinion on each topic. 

A discussion outline was prepared for 
use in interviews with the teachers. Its 
purpose was to learn ways in which co- 
operation had been established and im- 
proved, what the teacher would like to 
have the parent know in order to facilitate 
co-operation, and what the teacher would 
like to learn from the parent. 

Schools were selected which had different 
programs and included two in rural and 
two in urban communities. The co-opera- 
tion of principals, superintendents, and 
teachers was secured. A committee of 
parents was selected, a plan of meeting 
developed, and the series of committee 
meetings held with the director of study as 
the leader. 

Stenographic reports were taken, and a 
careful analysis was made both of the 
reactions of the committee members to the 
questions in the outlines and of changes 
in attitudes which resulted from the dis- 
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cussion. The conclusion reached may be 
thus summarized: 

Parents were interested in the school 
and its home economics program. 

Methods for expressing this interest or 
of participating in a co-operative develop- 
ment of the home economics program were 
in most cases not used by either parent or 
teacher. 

When given an opportunity and en- 
couraged to do so, parents were frank and 
free in their discussion of school problems. 
All members of the committees in this 
study said they were glad they had come 
and talked over the questions, that they 
knew more about what was going on at 
school, that they knew the teacher better, 
and that they had benefited from the 
visit to the school. 

It appears from this study that an ad- 
visory committee for home economics in 
each school would link the school more 
closely to the community, would prevent 
some of the difficulties which are faced 
by all schools, would bring to the school 
the experience of the homes, would make 
it possible for teachers to establish better 
liaison with parents. 

There was evidence in each of these 
schools that the home economics teacher 
needed the advice of parents in solving 
her problems in teaching home economics. 


A BUDGET FOR THE WOMAN 
WORKER 


JEANETTE STUDLEY 


How much money must a working girl 
earn in order to be self-supporting? This is 
a question of interest to home economists as 
well as to sociologists and others concerned 
with the problems of women workers in the 
low-income groups. It is a question that 
becomes increasingly important with the 
growth of minimum fair-wage legislation. 


] 
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During 1938, the Consumers’ League of 
Connecticut conducted a state-wide study! 
of the cost of living for an employed woman 
living in a furnished room and eating in 
restaurants, and concluded that a weekly 
budget of $18 was the minimum required 
for adequate maintenance. This budget 
was based on a standard of living defined 
as “‘adequate for health and welfare” and 
represents the minimum required by the 
worker who pays all of her own living 
expenses with no subsidies from her family 
or from relief agencies. 


Average annual cost of specified items for an employed 
woman in Connecticut living independently, 1938 


AVERAGE 
ITEM ANNUAL 
cost 
133.04 
Other living essentials 
11.02 
17.54 
Recreation and vacation............ 41.33 
15.80 
9.44 
$935.39 


The technique employed in the Connecti- 
cut study was that recommended in 
“Factors to Be Considered in Preparing 
Minimum-Wage Budgets for Women,” a 
1937 publication of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in}co-operation with the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. The 
mechanics of making the budget included: 
(1) the preparation of a list of the goods 
and services required by an individual in 

1 JEANETTE StupLEy. “A Standard Budget for 
Women Workers in Connecticut.” The Con- 
sumers’ League of Connecticut, 36 Pearl St., 
Hartford, Conn., 1938, 28 pp., 25 cents. 
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the course of a year; (2) formulation of 
standards for all of the commodities listed, 
in order that the budget should be adequate 
for health and welfare; and (3) collection 
of prices on budget items in five cities in the 
state representing communities varying in 
size and occupational distribution. 

The average annual cost of the budget 
amounted to $935.39, or approximately $18 
a week. The cost of specified items in the 
budget is given in the accompanying table. 
Sixty-one per cent of the annual budget 
represented the cost of food and shelter. 
This included the rent of a furnished room 
with laundry privileges and, where possible, 
within walking distance of work; and the 
cost of restaurant meals meeting the 
standards of good nutrition. The cost of 
clothing amounted to 14 per cent of the 
budget and represented expenditures meet- 
ing the standards demanded for health, 
cleanliness, and social acceptability. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of the budget total was 
distributed among items grouped under the 
general heading of other living essentials. 

A comparison with other studies in this 
field indicates that the Connecticut budget 
total of $935.39 is slightly lower than that 
found in other states; for example, $1,192.46 
was presented as a minimum budget in 
“Adequate Maintenance and Protection of 
Health of Women Workers in New York 
State,” a publication of the New York 
Department of Labor. 

The standards for meals in restaurants 
were adapted from a plan for a moderate- 
cost diet found in “Diets to Fit the Family 
Income” (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1936). 
The menus selected provided the following: 


Milk—one pint daily 

Vegetables and fruits—4} to 5 servings daily 

Eggs—two or three a week, a few in cooking 

Meat, fish, or poultry—at least 5 times a week 

A cereal dish—twice a week or oftener 

Bread and butter—at every meal 

Dessert—once a day, or twice if it does not displace 
the protective foods 
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This diet plan was chosen because it pro- 
vides sufficient food for the moderately 
active employed woman, allows the neces- 
sary margin for variation in food needs of 
different individuals, and can be adapted 
to racial groups with different preferences. 

The detailed clothing budget cannot be 
given here, but a skeleton list and the 
number of articles needed for the year was 
as follows: 


Oulergarments 
Winter hats 
Summer hats 
Winter coat 


Footwear 
Hose, semi-service 
Hose, chiffon 


Accessories 
Leather gloves, dress 
Leather gloves, street 


Miscellaneous 


This list is not offered as a pattern to be 
followed without change, for numerous 
adjustments would need to be made to 
satisfy the demands of personal taste. 
Space does not permit discussion of the 
other items in the budget or the many 
implications of the study. A_ practical 
budget of this kind does, however, present a 
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challenge to home economists to teach 
today’s wage earner to attain, in some 
measure, a well-rounded living on a mini- 
mum budget. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN RETAIL 
STORES AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS TEACHERS 


GEORGIA ELLEN WRIGHT 


What kinds of services do high school 
home economics teachers request of retail 
stores? Last summer the attempt was 
made to answer this question from two 
points of view. Leading department stores 
in a number of widely scattered cities in 
Texas were asked to tell what services 
they gave to home economics departments 
in the schools, and home economics teachers 
were interviewed to learn what distinctive 
services rendered by local stores they 
particularly valued. 

The responses from the stores mentioned 
a wide variety of services. Practically all 
the stores said that they provided free 
samples of fabrics and pattern books. 
About other services the following state- 
ments are typical: 


Maintain a piece-goods stock covering a wider 
range than ordinary demand requires. 

Once or twice a year the cotton piece-goods and 
domestics buyer talks to the home economics group. 

Information is furnished on various merchandise. 

We welcome classes which visit our store. 

Magazines and booklets available to clerks (in 
educational department of the store) are available 
to the home economics teachers. 

Have free knitting classes. 

The men’s department gives an_ illustrated 
lecture to a class of high school boys, using models 
and garments, with a display of accessories. 


Among services mentioned by home eco- 
nomics teachers and not referred to by the 
retailers were: 


Window space loaned for exhibiting garments 
and other articles made by the pupils in class. 


Undergarments 
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Ready-made dresses loaned to try on in class 
and to show important points in the matter of size 
and design. 

Especially arranged class visits to the ready-to- 
wear department to try on and criticize the “dress- 
up” dresses. 

Loan of charts and exhibits for use in studying 
hosiery, color schemes, children’s clothing. 

Loan of helpful new teaching material and 
information, such as men’s clothing magazines 
available only to clothing firms, or material about 
new fabrics from National Association of Cleaners 
and Dyers. 

Counter exhibits of bed linen for class study. 


A study of the returns from stores and 
teachers suggests these ways in which the 
stores and the schools could co-operate to 
their common advantage: 


Arrange for an interested person in the store to 
see the students’ reports of some special studies. 
For example: A stout girl made such an excellent 
study of corsets that the store asked for the paper to 
use in instructing its salesgirls. 

Movies used by the store to instruct salespeople 
in manufacturing processes of hose, shoes, fabrics, 
and other products might be run for classes from 
the schools. 

A playlet such as “A Bargain in Sheets’! might 
be put on in the store by a high school class in 
connection with the store’s white sale. 

Students might aid in assembling ‘“‘a merchandise 
museum” for display in a store window with 
explanatory placards on each article, such as a 
shrunken shirt, a garment injured by improper 
care, or a piece of household equipment which 
has given unusual service or wear. 

Students might co-operate in a “Consumers’ 
Quiz” broadcast. 

Students might aid in preparing a store-window 
exhibit of garments before and after laundering 
where satisfactory directions have been carefully 
followed. 


As a result of their contacts with the 
schools, retailers usually find that con- 
sumer interest in labels is on the increase. 
This leads them to tell the manufacturer 
to “dig up the facts,” which the retailer 


1 Mary Euizaseta Rust. A Bargain in Sheets. 
JourNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 27 (Jan. 1935), 
pp. 26-28. 
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then uses to the customer’s advantage— 
through such means as better trained 
salespeople, more informative labels and 
advertisements, better testing service, and 
wider use of the results of the tests. 

Progressive stores see several kinds of 
advantage in co-operating with students. 
For one thing, studies which the students 
make of special products—for example, 
hose, cosmetics, textiles, or corsets— 
yield information about the consumer’s 
point of view which the store can pass on 
to its salespeople. Another good by-prod- 
uct is that among the students the store 
may discover bright boys or girls to work 
in the store, perhaps on Saturdays. In 
fact, one store said that this was the main 
reason for giving an illustrated lecture to a 
boys’ class. As far as the student is con- 
cerned, this kind of special work in a store 
may give him a better idea of the retailer’s 
and the clerk’s problems and help him in 
his choice of a vocation. 

If students become familiar with a store 
and come to feel “at home” shopping there 
while young, this tends to carry over into 
adult years. 

The co-operation develops in the students 
a better understanding of the economic 
and psychological factors in marketing, 
prices, and legislation. 

Texas home economics teachers value the 
assistance which merchants give them and 
their classes, and it is only fair that they 
consider what this help costs the stores. If 
they wish to continue to derive the benefits, 
they should not overlook the cost to the 
merchant in terms of money if an excessive 
number of samples is requested, if garments 
which have been loaned to them are re- 
turned soiled or are kept out too long. 
Another hint—remember that stores are 
usually busiest on Friday and Saturday, 
and if possible arrange for students to go 
for samples or other assistance on freer 
days and at the less crowded hours. 


EDITORIAL 


SAN ANTONIO, JUNE 19 TO 23 


The May Bulletin of the American Home 
Economics Association has already given 
members the facts about meetings and 
speakers, diversions and excursions, planned 
for the 32d annual meeting in San Antonio, 
Texas, and has thus supplemented the 
travel and hotel information in the 
February Bulletin. Headquarters for regis- 
tration and most sessions will be The 
Gunter. 

Technically, the sessions begin with a 

meeting of the council on Monday evening, 
June 19, and close with a general session on 
Friday afternoon, June 23; but as usual, 
some of the less general parts of the program 
will spill over a bit at both ends. For 
example, in the hope of lessening the crowd- 
ing on Monday, the registration tables will 
be open for business all day Sunday. 
Meetings of the student club department 
will begin Monday forenoon, will be con- 
centrated on that day and the next, and 
will close with a luncheon on Wednesday, 
so that the older girls who want to follow 
the regular sessions of the Association will 
not be torn between two loyalties all the 
week. 
Monday will doubtless also see meetings 
of various special groups and committees; 
in fact, the executive committee will begin 
its labors on Sunday evening, in the hope 
of getting through the mass of preliminary 
business before the council meeting on 
Monday evening. And of course the 
executive committee expects to spend at 
least part of the next Saturday fastening 
up the loose ends. 

The Association is this year celebrating 
the 30th anniversary of its founding; and 


although it prefers to keep its thoughts 
more on the future than on the past, it 
rather expects that the divisions and de- 
partments will some of them use the oc- 
casion to see how far they have come and 
where they must steer to keep up a steady 
advance. And at its big luncheon on 
Friday, it plans—but no, we promised 
not to let that cat out of the bag! All 
we can say is that we don’t mean to miss 
it ourselves. 

Within these four or five days, there are 
several kinds of work to be done. The 
management of the Association and its 
activities must be reviewed and decisions 
for the future must be made; and since the 
Association operates in a genuinely demo- 
cratic spirit, it tries to make the individual 
members take the fullest possible part. 

Stimulating interest in the progress of 
home economics subject matter and its 
application in various fields is another pur- 
pose of such gatherings. At San Antonio 
this will be served by two general meetings 
and by two sessions each of the divisions 
and departments, not to mention various 
dinners and luncheons and probably break- 
fasts at which the good work will be further 
promoted. 

The exhibits, both educational and com- 
mercial, will provide yet other means of 
seeing what’s new in the way of findings 
and methods, goods and services. 

Though some of us are zealous enough to 
work at breakfast, we don’t believe in 
“all work and no play”; and the program 
makes due allowance for sociable instincts 
and a visitor’s curiosity. Thanks to the 
very active and efficient hospitality of our 
Texas hostesses, we shall have various 
chances to foregather in settings such as 
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only San Antonio can offer, beginning with 
a tea Monday afternoon at the famous 
Spanish Governors’ Palace and reaching 
the climax with a sight-seeing trip and 
characteristic “chuck-wagon supper” on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. The 
dinner hour on Tuesday is free for alumnae 
groups; that on Thursday for groups 
interested in some common subject, maybe 
health education or school lunches; and 
finally on Friday comes the dinner arranged 
by the committee on the standardization of 
consumers’ goods, who usually “throw” 
one of the best-attended meetings of the 
week. 

As for longer trips before and after— 
there’s Mexico or the Grand Canyon or the 
San Francisco Fair—just see your May 
Bulletin and consult your ticket agent! 


WHEN WE TALK SUBJECT MATTER 


As was just said, progress and problems 
in home economics subject matter and 
its applications in various professional fields 
are provided for in the general sessions 
and the meetings of the five subject matter 
divisions and the ten professional depart- 
ments recognized in the setup of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

In response to repeated requests from 
the division of the family and its relation- 
ships, the principal topic at one of the 
general sessions is to be the newer concep- 
tion of mental hygiene and its relation to 
home economics. This is to be presented 
Tuesday evening by Professor Joseph K. 
Folsom of Vassar College, now chairman 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion. 

At the second general meeting, scheduled 
for Friday afternoon, the topic is newer 
aids to home economics education. Merrill 
Bishop, director of English, libraries, and 
guidance in the San Antonio public schools, 
will present the forum as an educational aid; 
Ruth Van Deman of the U. S. Bureau of 


Home Economics is in charge of the part 
of the program devoted to radio; while films 
will be discussed by Mrs. Ida E. Sunderlin, 
chairman of the A.H.E.A. committee on 
home economics in education through films. 

The division and department sessions are 
too numerous and varied to be summarized 
here; suffice it to say that the divisions 
meet Tuesday forenoon and Thursday 
afternoon, with luncheons Thursday noon; 
the departments, Tuesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning, with luncheons Tues- 
day noon. As usual, certain divisions and 
departments have arranged joint sessions 
on subjects of common interest so that the 
total number of sessions will not be too 
overwhelming. 


WHEN WE DO BUSINESS 


For all practical purposes, the council 
meeting on Monday evening is a general 
session of the Association; for although only 
members of the council may vote, any 
member of the Association may join in the 
discussions. The same holds for the coun- 
cil’s second meeting on Friday forenoon, 
when it will take action on the programs 
and proposals made by the subject matter 
divisions, the professional departments, and 
various committees. This may sound dull, 
but in reality the matters that come to 
the council for consideration are of genuine 
importance to the progress of home eco- 
nomics and the home economics profession. 
It is proof of the democratic spirit of the 
Association that all members are urged to 
attend the council meetings and exercise 
their privilege of question and debate. 

During the week, the members of the 
council will perform another function— 
electing certain officers of the Association. 
In 1939, these include president-elect, 
who will take office in 1940, and vice- 
president, treasurer, and one councilor-at- 
large, who will all three assume their duties 
at the close of the San Antonio meeting. 
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A nominating committee has designated 
two candidates for each office as announced 
in the May Bulletin: 

For president-elect, Gladys Branegan, dean, divi- 
sion of household and industrial arts, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, and Wylle B. McNeal, 
chief, division of home economics, University of 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul; for vice- 
president, Clara Brown, professor of home economics 
education, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul, and Day Monroe, chief, economics 
division, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; for recording secretary, Norma Al- 
bright, assistant professor of home economics edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, and Dora 
Lewis, supervisor of home economics, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; for councilor-at-large, Mildred Horton, state 
home demonstration agent, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, and Mildred Weigley Wood, head 
of home economics, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

The general business session of the 
Association proper is scheduled for Wed- 
nesday morning and is denominated this 
year an “Association Progress Meeting.” 
Aside from special features to be announced 
later, one item of exceptionally important 
business will be up for action—the report 
of the committee on standards for member- 
ship, of which the chairman is Laura 
Drummond of Pennsylvania State College. 

When the Association was organized 
thirty years ago, the home economics pro- 
fession as such was hardly in existence, and 
to stimulate its development the co-opera- 
tion of laymen and colleagues from kindred 
professions was vitally needed. Conse- 
quently, professional standards for mem- 
bership were out of the question, and any- 
one was welcome to join who cared enough 
about the cause to pay the annual dues 
and allow the use of his name. In thirty 
years the situation has greatly changed. 
The home economics profession is a reality, 
not a hope, and is expanding into many 
new fields where it comes in touch with 
workers more professionally organized. 
Gradually the Association has taken on the 
character of a professional rather than a 


promotional organization; and many home 
economists believe the time has now come to 
recognize this in the constitution, especially 
as regards qualifications for membership. 
Study of the question has been going on for 
several years, and at San Antonio a care- 
fully prepared plan will be presented for 
action. The officers sincerely hope that all 
members present will join in its discus- 
sion. If it should be accepted at San 
Antonio, the necessary constitutional 
changes could be proposed a year from 
now and if then adopted, the new plan could 
go into effect on July 31, 1940. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The National Conference on Consumer 
Education, which the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College 
called in Columbia, Missouri, from April 3 
to 5, was another milepost on the road 
toward a better educational program in 
behalf of the consumer and his problems. 
Readers of the JouRNAL do not need to be 
reminded that the Institute was founded a 
year or so ago under a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation. ‘Taking its time in getting 
started, it has now established itself attrac- 
tively and appropriately in what was 
formerly a good private house in the town. 
Its director, Dr. John Cassells, formerly of 
Harvard, has built up a staff of nine 
persons, and they are well started in at least 
some items of their program. One feature 
of it is the monthly Consumer Education 
News Letter, briefly described in the April 
JournaLt. A yet more influential one was 
the conference, which the Institute hopes 
will become an annual event. 

The wide interest in the problems with 
which the consumer is confronted is shown 
by the fact that some 550 people went to 
Columbia for the conference. The list of 
speakers was rather like a “who’s who in 
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consumer education,” so many recognized 
leaders of the movement responded to 
Dr. Cassells’s invitation. The topics of the 
main sessions were “The Challenge of 
Consumer Education,” “How Far Can 
Education Solve Consumer Problems?”’, 
“Choosing, Using, and Improving Material 
in the Field,” “Meeting the Needs of 
Particular Consumer Groups,” “How Is 
Consumer Education Related to Other 
Subjects?”, “Interrelations of Consumer 
Education and Marketing.” Space is lack- 
ing here for an adequate résumé, but a full 
report of the proceedings is available for 
$1.00 from the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Fully two fifths of the people at the 
conference were home economists. They 
were also well represented on the program 
by such names as Dr. Helen Judy Bond, 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Dr. Paulena Nickell, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Dr. Ruth Lind- 
quist, Edna P. Amidon, Dr. Jessie V. 
Coles. The consensus of opinion among 
home economists, gleaned from after- 
session confabs, was that the place of home 
economics in consumer education was 
recognized without question. The home 
economists appearing on the program and 
taking part in the discussion showed 
clearly not only the contribution already 
made in this field by home economics but 
also the scope of consumer education in 
home economics education today; these 
are apparent in the increased amount of 
time given to it and in the breadth of point 
of view from which it is seen. It was also 
plain that the home economics conception 
of consumer education is based on a sound 
understanding of the economics of con- 
sumption. Despite their recognized leader- 
ship, the home economists showed no wish 
to confine all consumer education to home 
economics curricula but rather regarded 
it as an essential part of general education. 

Dr. George W. Frasier gave a neat 


parable about where consumer education 
belongs. The gist of it was that there never 
had been much question about the par- 
entage of consumer education until lately. 
Heretofore it had been generally accepted as 
the offspring of home economics. Lately, 
however, this consumer education child 
had been growing very attractive, with 
golden curls and a_peaches-and-cream 
complexion. It was even hinted that she 
might inherit a fortune from a rich uncle. 
Since then numerous other aspiring parents 
would like to claim the child, and things 
have gone so far that there are whispers as 
to the legitimacy of her birth and some 
suspicion that efforts have been made to 
forge her birth certificate. 

At the last session of the conference, 
Stacy May, assistant director for the social 
sciences at Rockefeller Foundation, gave an 
excellent presentation of the work most 
needed in the next five years. He recog- 
nized the value of co-operation between 
business and consumers such as that made 
possible by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, but he also pointed out that the 
interest of the buyer and the seller are not 
the same. In his opinion, each needs its 
spokesman in the federal government; in 
other words, there should be a department 
of the consumer comparable with the 
Departments of Commerce, Labor, and the 
rest. 

Dr. Cassells and the Institute are to be 
congratulated on this first attempt to 
arrange for an exchange of diverse opinions 
regarding a complicated, important, and 
rapidly developing subject. 


WOMEN AT WORK 


The Greater New York Home Economics 
Association, southeastern district, has been 
representing home economists in special 
plans made by some thirty-odd women’s 
organizations for business and professional 
women visiting the New York World’s 
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Fair. One of the vice-chairmen of the 
committee in charge is Edith M. Barber. 

Prominent among the plans have been 
those for “Career Tours,” opportunities for 
seeing what women are actually doing in 
New York today. As one feature of the 
scheme the committee has prepared an 
up-to-the-minute, beautifully illustrated 
book called “Women at Work—A Tour 
Among Careers.’”’ It is described on the 
flyleaf as “the triumphant sweep of 
women’s advancement in business, the 
professions, sciences and arts in the past 
half century... highlighted by five of 
America’s eminent women writers. . . pic- 
tured by seven of America’s foremost 
women photographers.” The writers and 
their topics are: “Women Enter a Mech- 
anized World,” Ida M. Tarbell, “Woman 
Applies What She Knows,” Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, “Women Win a Voice,” Inez 
Haynes Irwin, “Women Get Their Own 
Desks,”’ Mary R. Beard, “Women Face the 
Future,” Margaret Culkin Banning. The 
photographers are: Berenice Abbott, M. 
Therese Bonney, Margaret Bourke-White, 
Marvin Breckinridge, Marjory Collins, 
Jackie Martin, and Ruth Staudinger- 
Rozafty. 

Besides outlining the tours offered and 
listing committees and advertisers, the 
book includes snappy paragraphs about 
“pioneers and headliners” and participating 
organizations. In so modern a book it is 
startling to find the page devoted to home 
economics headed “Kitchen Turns Lab.” 
The leaders there briefly “spotlighted” 
are: Mary Hinman Abel, Lucy G. Allen, 
Helen Woodard Atwater, Isabel Bevier, 
Helen Judy Bond, Juliet Corson, Helen 
T. Parsons, Ellen H. Richards, Mary 
Swartz Rose, Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Edna N. White. 

The volume is a striking example of its 
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type of present-day bookmaking. It is 
priced at $1 a copy plus 10 cents for mailing 
in the New York region, 15 cents elsewhere 
in the United States, and 30 cents to foreign 
countries. 

The tours themselves are grouped under 
the headings arts, business, communications 
and transportation, engineering, finance, 
health, home economics, journalism, law, 
libraries, merchandising, public service, 
and social work. Under home economics 
we find suggestions for visiting Good 
Housekeeping Institute, McCall’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Home, the 
Board of Education, the Department of 
Public Markets, Best Foods, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Consolidated Edison 
Company, Canco Testing Kitchen, the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, General Foods, Gertrude H. Ford, 
Frances H. Leggett Company, Sealtest 
System, Sheffield Farms Company. Under 
health, the American Dietetic Association 
has arranged a tour of hospitals, hotels, 
cafeterias, and restaurants, and will fur- 
nish a list for individuals who “wish to form 
small unit inspection Tours for intensive 
research on a special problem.” Under 
merchandising, visits are suggested to 
several well-known New York department 
stores, textile manufacturers, and the 
Fashion Group. The tours will be held 
from April 30 to October 30, and will be 
repeated at convenient intervals. A regis- 
tration fee of 50 cents is charged, plus 
costs of transportation to the place where 
the tour is held. 

“Women at Work” may be ordered and 
further information about the tours ob- 
tained from New York Career Tours, 
American Woman’s Club, 353 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Headquarters at 
the World’s Fair Grounds are in the 
Science and Education Building. 
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RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS RELATED TO CONSUMERS’ 
CHOICES IN THE PURCHASE OF “SILK” STREET DRESSES 
AND SILK YARD GOODS! 


ETHEL L. PHELPS, FLORENCE E. PETZEL, ALLENE SEWELL LORING, AND 
ELEANOR ANDERSON NIELSON? 
University of Minnesota 


and consumers’ problems, but 
relatively little information is 
available concerning actual buying prac- 
tices with regard to specific articles, ex- 
cept the record of mass sales found in 
trade reports. This study seeks to analyze 
factors related to consumers’ choices in 
the purchase of “silk” dresses and silk 
yard goods. 

Approaching the subject from two an- 
gles—first through personal interviews and 
second from observation of customers while 
buying silk yard goods—data regarding 
the influence upon consumers’ choices of 
employment outside the home, age, in- 
come, and other factors were collected 
during the summer and fall of 1931 and 
winter of 1932. 

Although fashion changes from year to 
year and nearly always governs the selec- 
tion of clothing, to some extent at least, 
and although purchasing habits are not 


1 Paper No. 380, Miscellaneous Journal Series, 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2The authors express their gratitude to Mr. 
R. S. Vaile, Dr. W. C. Waite, Dr. R. W. Cox, Miss 
Marion Weller, and Miss Ethel R. Gorham for 
helpful criticisms and suggestions during the course 
of this study. Part of the work of preparing the 
manuscript was made possible by workers supplied 
on Project 1985, Minnesota Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Sponsor, University of Minnesota. 


fixed, this type of information is needed; 
it can serve as a foundation, modified 
as necessary, for a body of facts that might 
well be substituted for opinion relative to 
consumers’ purchasing habits. It is hoped 
and believed that such knowledge will be 
of value to both consumers and persons 
working with consumer problems which 
involve textile materials. 

Two hundred ninety-four Minneapolis 
women were interviewed; and a question- 
naire, designed to secure the following 
information, was filled out by the investi- 
gator at the time of the interview: 


1. (a) Age: college age (16-22 years); young 
women (23-34 years); middle-aged women (35-59 
years); elderly women (60 years and over) 

(b) Figure: short slender; tall slender; normal; 
short stout; tall stout 

(c) Activity: does she drive a car? 

2. Composition of wardrobe, fabrics used, age of 
garments 

3. Factors influencing purchase of ready-to-wear, 
dressmaker-made, or homemade dresses 


The information obtained was sorted 
according to employment or nonemploy- 
ment outside the home, income (based on 
an approximate estimate), age, and other 
pertinent factors. Throughout this dis- 
cussion, for the sake of brevity, the expres- 
sions “nonemployed” and “employed” have 
been used to designate these two groups, 
226 women not employed outside the home 
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and 68 women who were so employed. All 
comparisons of percentages between mu- 
tually exclusive groups were checked for 
their significance by means of a critical 
ratio (1), and only differences shown to be 
significant have been discussed. 

In addition, an investigator observed 
303 sales in the silk department of a large 
Minneapolis department store in such a 
manner that customers were not conscious 
of being watched. Details of each sale 
were carefully recorded, and factors men- 
tioned were listed. While certain difficul- 
ties admittedly were inherent in this 
method, it was assumed that the factors 
mentioned by customers were those upper- 
most in their minds, although unvoiced 
qualifications also may have influenced 
ultimate selection. 

The observer recorded her estimate of 
the customer’s age (young, middle-aged, 
or elderly), as well as the amount of fabric 
purchased, name of fabric selected, price, 
intended use, date of sale. Data were 
tabulated, critical ratios calculated where 
comparisons were desired, and again only 
significant differences were discussed. 

Among the 226 nonemployed women, 
7 per cent had incomes of less than $1,500; 
24 per cent, $1,500 to $2,499; 27 per cent, 
$2,500 to $3,999; 32 per cent, $4,000 to 
$9,999; and 10 per cent, $10,000 or over. 

Forty-one per cent were middle-aged, 
33 per cent young, 21 per cent elderly, 
and 5 per cent of college age. Middle- 
aged women predominated within each 
group except the one embracing incomes of 
$2,500 to $3,999, in which young women 
outnumbered the others. 

The majority (80 per cent) of the non- 
employed women were married; only 12 
per cent were widows, and 8 per cent single. 

The employed women varied somewhat 
from the nonemployed. They were gener- 
ally younger, with a greater percentage of 
college age and a smaller percentage of 
elderly women; but about the same propor- 
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tions were young and middle-aged women. 
Approximately 64 per cent of those em- 
ployed had incomes ranging from $1,500 to 
$3,999. Only 25 per cent were married, 
10 per cent widows, and 65 per cent single. 

Relatively few of the women in either 
group had had any training at high school 
or college in textiles, economics, or art, 
subjects which might have been helpful 
in making selections of “silk” street dresses 
and silk yard goods. About a third drove 
automobiles, a practice which doubtless 
influenced their choice of street dresses. 
Nearly three fourths were judged to have 


approximately “normal” figures, with 
“short stout” ranking second in both 
groups. 


To determine the relative importance of 
silk, the observer sought to ascertain the 
average number of dresses per wardrobe 
composed of each of the major textile fibers, 
the percentage of persons reporting dif- 
ferent numbers of street dresses of differ- 
ent fiber composition, and the average 
number of “silk” dresses per person for 
the different income groups. Since it was 
necessary for the observer to rely on the 
respondents’ answers, undoubtedly errors 
have crept into the identification of fibers 
used, especially silk and rayon. 

Employment apparently had no influence 
on the average number of street dresses in 
active use by women considered in this 
study. It was discovered that dresses 
thought to be of silk far outnumbered 
those of any other fiber, the average num- 
ber per person being between six and seven 
of silk, less than one each of linen and 
rayon, and between one and two each of 
wool and cotton. 

In this connection it must be borne in 
mind that different fibers vary in popularity 
from time to time, a variation due, in part 
at least, to the influence of changing 
fashions. This variation is illustrated by 
reference to a study of clothing purchasing 
habits reported in 1920 (2). At that time, 
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wool fiber was outstandingly popular, 91 
per cent of 789 respondents reporting pos- 
session of wool dresses as against 61 per 
cent who owned silk dresses. 

In the investigation herein reported, 
many respondents said they had no linen, 
rayon, cotton, or wool dresses; but they 
all claimed to own one or more “silk” 
dresses. It is probable that some women 
confused silk and rayon. However, with 
the exception of one special case, for which 
28 “silk” dresses were reported (the owner 
was a professional woman whose occupa- 
tion required a large wardrobe), about 18 
per cent of these women reported ten or 
more “silk” dresses per person as against 
17 per cent who reported five or more cot- 
ton dresses per person. Cotton dresses 
ranked second, with a maximum of ten 
dresses per person. The average number of 
“silk” dresses per person tended to in- 
crease with increasing income for non- 
employed women. 

Employment outside the home had no 
appreciable effect on the use of different 
kinds of “silk” fabrics. Crepe was out- 
standingly popular in all cases. At the 
time these data were collected, about 60 
per cent of all “silk”’ dresses reported were 
of crepe and 10 per cent of georgette. 

The kinds of silk fabrics found to be most 
popular in a study of clothing purchased 
by farm families of Tompkins County, 
New York, during the year ending March 
31, 1928 (3) were much the same as those 
reported in the present study. These farm 
women chose crepe for 55 per cent of all 
silk dresses and satin for 14 per cent. But 
fabrics fluctuate in popularity much the 
same as fibers, a fact evidenced by a com- 
parison of the data included herein with 
those reported in 1920-21 (2, 4), at which 
time satin ranked first and taffeta second. 

Age apparently did influence the choice 
of fabric. The nonemployed college age 
group reported more crepe dresses than the 
middle-aged and elderly, and fewer geor- 
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gette and silk broadcloth dresses than the 
middle-aged. Elderly women had fewer 
dresses of pongee and shantung and more of 
“pussy willow” type than did young 
women. They also had more dresses of 
crepe satin than the women in any other 
age group. Middle-aged women owned 
more broadcloth dresses than did young 
women. 

Plain fabrics were more popular than 
printed fabrics by about one dress per 
person. Employed women appeared to 
use nearly one dress more per person made 
of printed “silk” than did nonemployed 
women. Probably practical reasons ac- 
counted for this difference; namely, that 
soil, spots, and wrinkles are less noticeable 
on printed fabrics than on plain. The 
average number of plain dresses per person 
for nonemployed women tended to increase 
with increasing income, which might be 
expected since the average total number of 
“silk” dresses per person also increased 
with income. No similar general increase 
in printed “silk” dresses was observed, al- 
though women with incomes of $2,500 or 
more had a decidedly greater number of 
printed “silk” dresses than those with 
incomes of $1,500 to $2,499. 

Age appeared to influence the use of 
plain or printed fabrics only in that elderly 
nonemployed women reported fewer plain 
“silk” dresses per person than did women 
of other ages. They also had a smaller 
average number of printed “silk” dresses 
than middle-aged women. However, these 
relationships were to be expected, since 
elderly women had fewer “silk’”’ dresses in 
total than younger women. 

Another aspect of purchasing habits was 
the extent to which women bought ready- 
to-wear dresses—65 per cent of those re- 
porting; had them made by a dressmaker 
—20 per cent; or made them at home 
—12 per cent. 

The popularity of ready-to-wear gar- 
ments was also shown by the fact that 
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there was reported in this study an average 
of between four and five ready-to-wear, 
between one and two dressmaker-made, 
and one homemade dress per person. 
Employment outside the home did not 
appear to affect practice in this respect, 
since both groups reported similar usage. 

The outstanding preference for ready-to- 
wear dresses is further shown by the fact 
that 80 to 90 per cent of these women 
owned ready-to-wear dresses, while about 
40 per cent owned dressmaker-made, and 
nearly 30 per cent owned homemade 
dresses. Moreover, 40 per cent owned only 
ready-to-wear dresses and possessed no 
dressmaker-made or homemade dresses 
at all. 

Among nonemployed women, income and 
age were related to the popularity of ready- 
to-wear, dressmaker-made, and homemade 
dresses. Like that of all types of “silk” 
street dresses, the average number of 
ready-to-wears increased markedly with 
increased income; but this relationship was 
not so apparent with dressmaker-made or 
homemade dresses. Women with the high- 
est incomes owned more dressmaker-made 
dresses than those with incomes of $3,999 
or less and had few homemade dresses. 
Elderly women had fewer ready-to-wear 
dresses, and young women had fewer 
dressmaker-made dresses than did mem- 
bers of other age groups. No relationship 
existed between age and making dresses 
at home. 

The majority of all dresses reported 
probably were worn less than two years. 
A large proportion (about two thirds) 
of ready-to-wear was reported as less than 
a year old; a somewhat smaller proportion 
of dressmaker-made and homemade dresses 
had been in use for less than a year. Fairly 
large proportions of all three types were 
from one to two years old, with only small 
percentages reported as three or more 
years old. There was some indication 
that dressmaker-made and homemade 
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dresses were worn slightly longer than 
ready-to-wear dresses. 

Employment outside the home appar- 
ently had some effect on the life of these 
garments, since there was evidence that 
women thus employed wore dressmaker- 
made or homemade dresses longer than did 
the nonemployed, and perhaps also longer 
than ready-to-wear dresses. Income ap- 
peared to have practically no relation to 
the number of years these garments had 
been in service. 

Neither was any marked relationship 
found between age and the length of 
time “silk” dresses were worn, unless the 
younger nonemployed women wore their 
dresses a somewhat shorter time than the 
elderly women. 

In approaching the study of consumers’ 
purchasing habits from the observation 
of sales of silk yard goods, the observer 
sought to discover relationships between 
quantity of goods sold, number of sales, 
purchaser’s age, price per yard, season of 
year, and purpose for which fabric was 
bought. 

The 303 customers observed were pre- 
dominantly middle-aged (52 per cent). 
Thirty-six per cent were rated as young; 
12 per cent as elderly. From this it would 
seem that factors influencing the buying 
habits of middle-aged consumers were 
even more important than those affecting 
younger buyers. 

Regardless of age, these customers bought 
more material for dresses than for any other 
purpose; and since only elderly women used 
significantly fewer ready-to-wear dresses 
than women of other ages, this emphasis 
on yard goods purchased for dresses can- 
not be linked with any apparent difficulty 
in finding ready-to-wear dresses to fit 
special age groups. After dresses, young 
women bought most often silk for under- 
wear, making a greater number of purchases 
for this purpose than did elderly women. 
On the other hand, elderly women more 
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frequently bought silk for neckwear than 
did young women, suggesting the possibility 
that older women freshened garments 
already in their wardrobes with new neck- 
wear and preferred not to buy it ready-to- 
wear. 

The price paid per yard apparently had 
no relationship to age. Judged by number 
of purchases, two price ranges were espe- 
cially popular with all age groups, $1 to 
$1.24 and $1.75 to $1.99. When all 
purchases were combined, regardless of 
age, nearly one third involved fabrics 
selling at $1 to $1.24 per yard. 

The number of purchases made and the 
amount of cloth bought presented some- 
what different pictures. On the whole, 
however, the importance of the middle- 
aged purchasers was again emphasized. 
They bought 57 per cent of all yardage sold 
in these observations, with an average of 
2.9 yards per purchase; young women 
bought 33 per cent, with an average of 2.4 
yards per purchase; elderly customers 
bought 10 per cent, with an average of 
2.3 yards per purchase, a distribution 
similar to the age relationship shown for 
the total number of customers observed. 
In this connection it was impossible, more- 
over, in the case of middle-aged women, 
to separate purchases intended for the pur- 
chasers themselves from those intended for 
other members of their households. 

As already noted, women of all ages 
purchased the greatest proportion of yard- 
age at a price range of from $1 to $1.24; 
but middle-aged women bought a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of silks at $0.75 
to $0.99 and $1.25 to $1.99 than either the 
young or elderly women. Distribution of 
the amount of silk purchased by the three 
age groups differed, therefore, from dis- 
tribution of number of purchases, due to 
the relatively large amount of silk fabric 
purchased by middle-aged women at $0.75 
to $0.99. Apparently, they were interested 
in buying silks at a somewhat lower price 
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than that paid by young or elderly women. 
Since low-priced silks were most popular 
when measured by both sales and yardage, 
a question might be raised as to whether 
these customers paid as much as they could 
afford. If so, were they seeking the best 
quality available at that price? Or were 
they selecting low-priced silks because 
they valued fashion more than quality, 
preferring to have new clothes more often? 
More than half of the yardage purchased 
was for dresses, 13 per cent for underwear, 
7 per cent for blouses, and lesser percentages 
for such purposes as trimmings, coat linings, 
repairing and remodeling, and neckwear. 
Comparing total sales and yardage, it was 
found that the mean amount per sale pur- 
chased for dresses was 4.8 yards; for under- 
wear, 2.6 yards; for blouses, 1.9 yards; 
and for trimmings, 1.0 yard. Since the 
yardage per sale varied as shown above, it 
was to be expected that the percentage 
of yardage would not be the same as the 
percentage of sales for any given purpose. 
In fact, a greater proportion of yardage 
purchased was intended for dresses than is 
represented by the percentage of number 
of sales for that use. The percentages for 
yardage and sales of underwear fabrics re- 
mained about the same, but the proportion 
of sales for trimming was greater than that 
of yardage purchased for that purpose. 
Silk dress fabrics represented the great- 
est proportion of number of sales for the 
calendar months mentioned; but a signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion of sales for dresses 
was observed in February than in June and 
July. In February, the percentage of 
fabrics purchased for trimming and repair- 
ing and remodeling purposes was almost as 
great as that intended for dresses, and the 
percentages for both were greater in Febru- 
ary than in January. The number of 
underwear sales, which rated third in 
February, ranked second in June, July, 
and August. In September and October, 
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trimming sales took second place. In 
January, sales of neckwear fabrics were 
second. 

For coat linings, a larger percentage of 
the material purchased was at the $2.50 
to $2.99 and the $3 to $4.24 price ranges 
than at $1 to $1.24, probably because the 
women might have been more interested in 
service than in fashion. The greater part 
of yardage bought for blouses was priced 
at $1.75 to $1.99. For dresses and under- 
wear the second largest proportion of silk 
yard goods was bought at $0.75 to $0.99 
and $1.75 to $1.99. The common use of 
low-priced fabrics for underwear may have 
been associated with the fact that many 
materials for this purpose were light in 
weight. 

When summarized, these findings suggest 
that another factor worthy of further study 
is fashion. To what extent did fashion 
affect the preference for plain “silk” dresses 
over printed “silks”? With the average 
life of garments owned by the majority of 
the women interviewed found to be one 
year or less, was the original choice influ- 
enced by fashion, the respondents preferring 
to keep “in fashion” at the expense of other 
desirable characteristics? Or were these 
women perhaps unable to judge true ex- 
cellence in fabrics? Or did the dresses on 
the whole give as much service as was 
desired of them? There was some evidence 
that dressmaker-made and homemade 
dresses gave longer service than ready-to- 
wear, probably because of more durable 
construction and more serviceable material. 

Although age evidently was related to 
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choice of silk yard goods (middle-aged 
women doing most of the buying), it did 
not affect the chief use for which fabrics 
were purchased, that is, dresses. 

While for yard goods two price ranges 
were the general choice of all age groups 
($1 to $1.24 and $1.75 to $1.99), it must be 
remembered that price is not a reliable 
guide, since it fluctuates from time to 
time. 

As a basis for additional study, it might 
be pointed out that the problems involved 
in purchasing street dresses and yard goods 
for dresses are important. At the time of 
this investigation, women’s wardrobes were 
composed chiefly of dresses thought to be 
silk, over half of them made of crepe, plain 
in color, bought ready-to-wear. Therefore, 
since ready-to-wear dresses were prime 
favorites even when worn less than one 
year and since one type of fabric was the 
outstanding choice, it is evident that reli- 
able standards and dependable labeling 
are needed as guides to the quality of both 
workmanship and material. 
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The Consumer and the Economic Order. By 
WARREN C. WAITE and Ratpn CAssapy, 
Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939, 389 pp., $3.50. 

The task set by these authors for themselves 
in presenting the place of the consumer in the 
economic order is a broad one. The general 
subject of consumption is described as being 
concerned with three major problems, namely: 
“the status of the consumer in the existing 
order,” “the manner in which goods are chosen 
and the results of these choices,” and “the 
relation of human welfare to wealth.’”’ Hence 
one finds a greater variety of subject matter 
than in books limited to a discussion of the 
consumer and his purchasing problems. For 
example, several chapters are devoted to 
discussion of theories of the economic order 
and of choice, the elasticity of demand, the 
relationship of changes in population to a 
nation’s economic well-being, and such broad 
questions of policy as economic security and 
international trade. A large portion of the 
book, however, is devoted to descriptive 
material. Chapters on consumer incomes, 
retail prices and consumption, cost of living, 
and family expenditures describe the economic 
position of the consumer. Other chapters, 
such as those on monopoly, demand manipula- 
tion, consumer purchasing habits, and con- 
sumer protection, describe the market and the 
consumer’s relation thereto. 

Much of the excellence of the book lies in the 
descriptive chapters. The authors have quoted 
from publications that will probably be 
unfamiliar to those not specialists in each field, 
and the variety of this material adds greatly 
to the interest of the book. No doubt the 
specialist will find minor points to criticize in 
his own field. For example, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, the discussions dealing with scales for 
family measurement and variations in ex- 
penditures are too brief either to add anything 


to the understanding of persons already familiar 
with these subjects or to present them clearly 
to others. Moreover, confining the discussion 
of studies of family expenditures to urban 
families is unfortunate, considering the size of 
the rural population and the number of studies 
of family living in rural communities. And 
the statement that clothing necessary for a 
minimum level of suitable protection and 
decency will cost from $225 to $250 a family 
may seem surprising to anyone acquainted 
with the problems involved in coming to a 
conclusion on this point. 

The book is written in a clear and interesting 
style. It should be of special interest to 
students of family economics, and will serve as a 
convenient source of references on many 
aspects of the subject. Some readers will 
find the chapters on economic theory of more 
interest than those in many general textbooks 
because of the inclusion of so much descriptive 
WEIss, Burean of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. By E. V. 
McCottum, Orent-Keres, and 
Harry G. Day. Fifth edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, 701 pp., 
$4.50. 

The present edition of this standard hand- 
book includes so much new material that it has 
been not only rewritten but largely reorganized 
since the previous revision of 1929. The 
changes testify to the rapid progress of the sci- 
ence and the developing conceptions of prac- 
tically all aspects of nutrition. 


Have You Had Your Vitamins? By Harry N. 
Hoitmes. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1938, 60 pp., $1. 

If you want to convert a layman who is 
inclined to scoff at “all this vitamin talk” you 
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might hand him this amusing, clear, simple, and 
authoritative little book by a research worker 
distinguished among other things for having 
first isolated the crystals of vitamin A. And 
you yourself will probably be grateful for the 
tabulated summary of information given on the 


last pages. 


You Can’t Eat That! By HELEN MorcGan. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1939, 330 pp., $2.50. 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez writes the foreword to 
this “manual and recipe book for those who 
suffer either acutely or mildly (and perhaps un- 
consciously) from food allergy.” The first 50 
pages are given to a discussion of allergy and 
allergics, then come 200 recipes, and finally a 
few practical warnings and suggestions headed 
“food information for allergics.” 


Good Food and How to Cook It. By PHYLLIS 
Krarrt Newitt. New York: D. Appleton- 


Century Company, Inc., 1939, 555 pp., $2.50. 
In setting up the recipes in this “‘compre- 
hensive modern cookbook of practical, easily 
followed recipes, with suggestions that help 


plan every meal,” the author has followed the 
form suggested by the terminology committee 
of the food and nutrition division, American 
Home Economics Association, and in a way 
which makes the lists of ingredients stand out 
conveniently from the rest of the page. An- 
other characteristic of the book is the emphasis 
placed on the use of canned foods. 


Edible Wild Plants. By Ottver Perry Meps- 
GER. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939, 323 pp., $3.50. 

Delightful sketches and photographs, conven- 
ient arrangement and clear statement of in- 
formation, ingenious finding lists, and a good 
index are combined in this vade mecum for the 
person who is interested in the edible possibili- 
ties of the plants he sees as he travels. There 
are sections on wild fruits, nuts, seeds and pods, 
salads and potherbs, roots and tubers, beverage 
and flavoring plants, sugars and gums, mush- 
rooms. 


Poisonous Plants of the United States. By 
WALTER CONRAD MUENSCHER. New York: 
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The Macmillan Company, 1939, 266 pp., 

$3.50. 

In the first few pages of this convenient 
reference book, poisonous plants are discussed 
and classified according to the chemical nature 
and physiological action of the toxic principles, 
while the main portion is given to brief descrip- 
tions of them, arranged by botanical families. 
Pictures and simple statements make it easy to 
recognize the different plants and to know what 
to do in cases of poisoning. 


What to Do with Herbs. By Mary Case 
Dennis. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1939, 91 pp., $1.50. 

An enthusiastic herb gardener here tells 
others about the pleasures and problems of such 
gardens and the use one can make of their 
products. The index runs from absinthe, aco- 
nite, ambrosia, and anise to tarragon, thyme 
(9 times referred to), tisanes, and wormwood. 


Marriages Are Not Made in Heaven. By JANET 
Fow.Ler NELSON in collaboration with Mar- 
GARET Hitter. New York: The Womans 
Press, 1939, 158 pp., $1.25. 

Intended primarily as the basis for discussion 
by groups of young businesswomen, this pleas- 
antly written, middle-of-the-road book empha- 
sizes marriage as a relationship rather than a 
job and recognizes frankly the changes pro- 
duced by such developments as the entry of 
women into gainful occupations, the difficulty 
of marrying young unless both partners work, 
birth control. Supplementary readings are 
suggested for each topic. The author, who is 
secretary of the family relationships committee, 
National Board of the Y.W.C.A., had the 
assistance of Dr. Robert L. Dickinson in the 
more technical sections. 


The Family Meets the Depression: A Study of 
a Group of Highly Selected Families. By 
Wrvona L. MorGan. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
The University of Minnesota Press, Child 
Welfare Monograph No. 19, 1939, 126 pp., $2. 
The 331 families chosen for this 1933 study 

were among those considered by Ruth Lind- 

quist in The Family in the Present Social Order 

(reviewed in the JourNAL for October 1931), 

and the effect of changed economic conditions 
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on household management, health, family rela- 
tions, recreation, and other family problems 
has been carefully noted. High standards were 
maintained for the care and education of chil- 
dren; but as compared with the earlier study, 
there was an increased observance of thrift, a 
tendency to restrict the size of the family, and 
an increased willingness on the part of husbands 
to let their wives work outside the home. With 
increasing years the women seemed to find 
greater satisfaction in marriage. Like its 
predecessor, the book deals with families which 
were for the most part normally happy and well 
adjusted, and the present author emphasizes 
the fact that her group was characterized “‘not 
so much by the absence of sources of friction 
as by the presence of positive evidence of 
satisfaction.” 
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Meet Your Child. By Lowe tt C. Frost. 
Angeles: Kellaway-Ide 
159 pp., $2. 

As preparation for writing this “guide to 
better understanding between parent and 
child” the author had the benefit of 15 years’ 
experience as counselor and health adviser in 
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California high schools. For parents, the 
emphasis is on sharing experiences with their 
children; and for children, on learning to con- 
trol and use their powers. Satisfactory parent- 
child relationships are considered to rest on 
full understanding of the physical, mental, and 
social problems involved. Old and new opin- 
ions on child training are set up for contrast 
and consideration in the last pages. 


Thicker than Water. Edited by W. Roxpert 
Wonscu and Epna ALBers for the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations [Progressive Edu- 
cation Association]. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, 359 pp., 
$1.20. 

A collection of 24 short stories by well-known 
authors, selected primarily for their portrayal of 
certain aspects of family life and relationships. 


Mental Health Through Education. By W. 
Carson Ryan. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1938, 315 pp., $1.50. 

A year’s field study financed by the Common- 
wealth Fund has led the author to the conclu- 
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sion that on the whole our present education 
fails to measure up to the recognized principles 
of mental health but that the teaching methods 
now used show definite progress beyond those 
of 20 years ago. The book ends with a concise 
summary of shortcomings and definite recom- 
mendations for further advance. 


On a Rainy Day. By Dorotuy CANFIELD 
Fisner and SARAH FisHER Scott. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938, $1. 
A charmingly told, delightfully illustrated 

story of how a little girl and her two small 

brothers used simple makeshift toys to amuse 
themselves in the house during a rainy day. 

The idea behind it is, of course, that imagina- 

tion and ingenuity count for more than elabo- 

rate equipment in having a good time. 


So Gracious Is the Time. By ANNIE B. KERR. 
New York: The Womans Press, 1938, 90 pp., 
$1.25. 

Christmas tales, songs, prayers, customs for 
all nations are assembled in this book which is 
likely to delight any youngster and provide his 
elders with suggestions for the celebration of 
the happy season. Preceding the foreword is 
a quotation reminding us that the title phrase 
comes from the opening scene of “Hamlet.” 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands. By WALLACE 
W. Atrwoop and Goss Tuomas. 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1938, 206 pp., $1. 

Book I in a geography series which integrates 
much homemaking education in its attempts 
to teach about the different parts of the earth 
by showing them as places where people carry 
on everyday life in different ways because of 
different conditions. 


Seeing Our Country. Book One. By WALTER 
B. Prrkin and Haroitp F. HucHes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 386 
pp., $1.60. 

By following the adventures of a half-dozen 
families as they travel in different parts of the 
country and by looking at the striking, well- 
selected illustrations, the child (young or old) 
who reads this book gets a vivid idea of the 
landscape, historical background, agriculture, 
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industries, and people, with suggestions for fur- 
ther sources of information. 


The Nations Today. By Lronarp O. Pack- 
ARD, CHARLES P. Sinnott, and Bruce OVER- 
TON. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939, 727 pp., $2. 

“A physical, industrial, and commercial 
geography” based on the conception that 
national or regional differences are due mainly 
to the reactions of individual men and women 
to different kinds of environment. The greater 
part of the book is devoted to the United States, 
but there are several hundred pages about the 
other parts of America and the other continents. 
There are many well-selected pictures; a few 
statistics, maps, and references to books are 
found in the appendix. 


Your Community: Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare. By JOANNA 
C. Cotcorp. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939, 249 pp., $0.85. 

An outgrowth of Margaret F. Byington’s 
well-known pamphlet “What Social Workers 
Should Know About Their Own Communities,” 
this book is addressed not only to social work- 
ers but to lay study groups, civics classes in 
high schools and colleges, and any others who 
would like to learn how to discover and judge 
the conditions of their communities. 


New York: 
1939, 


Your City. By E. L. THorNDIKE. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
204 pp., $2. 

Turning from psychology to sociology, Dr. 
Thorndike has devoted three years’ study to 
officially recorded facts concerning 310 Ameri- 
can cities, analyzing the data by modern quan- 
titative methods to show factors which deter- 
mine the quality of life in these communities, 
the causes of differences between them, and 
means of making them better places to live in. 
Full data have been published in “American 
Cities and States,” a memoir of the New York 
Academy of Science. The present volume is 
intended to give the nontechnical reader the 
more significant findings, with a minimum of 
space devoted to analytical method. Popular 
ideas about what makes a place desirable are 
seen to be often at variance with the quality 
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of life as shown by correlations of size, character 
of government, personal qualities of the citi- 
zens, wealth, cost of living, provisions for 
health, comfort, education, and recreation, and 
similar factors; and conclusions reached regard- 
ing one city cannot safely be applied to another. 
Ten items are suggested by means of which the 
ordinary citizen may gauge his own city as a 
first step toward improving it. In general, 
high rank as to income and desirable personal 
qualities in the citizens appear to be the factors 
most influential in producing a fine quality of 
life in a city. 


Planning the Little House. By Avice WAuGH. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939, 267 pp., $2.75. 

In this book the function of the house as the 
setting for family life is consistently kept in the 
foreground, but with due recognition of tech- 
nical limitations and considerations. Different 
types of architecture and materials and 
methods of construction are recognized but 
with emphasis on what is appropriate for the 
inexpensive American home of today. An at- 
tractive, practical book which is likely to be 
welcomed by homemakers and home builders 
as well as by the home economics students for 
whom it is primarily intended. 


Public Relations for Business. By Mutton 
Wricut. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 
346 pp., $3. 

Home economists interested in the relations 
of business and the general public will find 
many interesting paragraphs in this volume by 
an experienced writer and lecturer in this field. 
These portions are perhaps most frequent in 
the chapters on “Telling the Public,” “Winning 
the Consumer,” and “Business and the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Cause and Control of the Business Cycle. By 
E.C. Harwoop. Cambridge, Mass.: Amer- 
ican Institute for Economic Research, 1939, 
224 pp., $2. 

The index of inflation here discussed was 
first described in the original (1932) edition of 
this book, and since then it is said to have 
been successfully and constantly used to reveal 
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underlying conditions and to predict changes. 
It is based mainly on the difference between the 
investment type of assets and the savings 
type of liabilities reported by banks throughout 
the country. Some knowledge of banking 
procedures is required to follow the discussion 
easily. 


Consumer Science. By ALFRED H. HAuSRATH, 
Jr., and Joun H. Harms. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, 692 pp., $2.40. 
The character and purpose of this high school 

textbook are more accurately described by its 

subtitle “A Fusion Course in Physical Science 

Applied to Consumer Problems.” The authors 

have both been connected with Iowa State 

College and the Ames (Iowa) High School, and 

the volume is an interesting example of integra- 

tion of physics with the social and economic 
problems which the student meets every day. 


The American School and University, 1939. 
Eleventh annual edition. New York: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corporation, 1939, 
609 pp., $2.50 (30 per cent discount on stand- 
ing orders). 

As usual, this “yearbook devoted to the 
design, construction, equipment, utilization, 
and maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds” includes a section on “Cafeteria— 
Home Economics-—Dormitory.” In it are four 
papers: “How Proper Building Design and 
Equipment Can Lessen the Problems of Resi- 
dence Hall Managers” by Melissa Hunter, 
“Planning Kitchens for Residence Halls” by 
Margaret E. Terrell, “The Centralized Cafe- 
teria Department of the Cleveland Heights 
School System” by Mary Farnam, and “Home 
Economics in a Progressive School” by Jane 
Winter Lighter. Among other articles likely 
to interest the home economists are ““The Con- 
tribution of Color to Educational Environ- 
ment” by Warren S. Holmes, “Adequate School 
Maintenance” by S. C. Joyner, “Classroom 
and Equipment Requirements for the New 
Social Studies” by J. W. Baldwin, “‘The Plan- 
ning of the School Stage” by George W. Ebey, 
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“Better Film Distribution Through Organiza- 
tion” by Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 


Education on the Air. Ninth Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio. Edited by 
JosepHINE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1938, 351 pp., $3. 

As usual, the proceedings of this annual con- 
ference at Columbus, Ohio, constitute a survey 
of the year’s developments. Papers on as- 
signed topics fill rather more than half of the 
volume, while the rest reports round-table dis- 
cussions of different types of programs, de- 
scribes the second annual exhibition of record- 
ings, and gives a selected bibliography of 84 
items assembled by I. Keith Tyler. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work at the Sixty-fifth Annual Session Held in 
Seattle, Washington, June 26-July 2, 1938 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 
1939, 802 pp., $3. 

Papers read at the general and sectional ses. 
sions of the Conference are here brought to 
gether along with an outline of the programs, 
lists of officers and committee members for the 
1938 and 1939 conferences, minutes of business 
sessions at Seattle, and a copy of the revised 
constitution and bylaws of the Conference. 


Public Welfare Administration. By MARIETTA 
STEVENSON. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 352 pp., $2.50. 

Intended to supply the obvious need for a 
simple presentation of a rapidly developing 
field, this book was prepared for the American 
Public Welfare Association by the assistant 
director in co-operation with other staff mem- 
bers. It discusses the concept of public wel- 
fare changes; the present organization of 
public welfare in federal, state, and local 
agencies; and the administrative principles 
and problems involved. Planned primarily 
for use in classrooms, staff conferences, and in- 
service training, it will also serve the general 
reader who wishes information on this im- 
portant civic subject. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


A serial consumer film discounts advertising 
claims. Advertising & Selling 32, No. 4 
(March 1939) pp. 30-31. 

“Getting Your Money’s Worth” is an ex- 
ample of the new type of anti-advertising which 
reaches a large audience and is winning con- 
sumers’ confidence. It is a film short which 
dramatizes shopping points. The facts are 
secured from government sources, “guinea-pig 
books,” and, where possible, from the manu- 
facturer. By pointing out the fallacies in 
super-advertising, it is effective in counter- 
acting the effects of the latter. 


American Consumer 7, No. 2 (Feb. 1939). 
The consumer looks at textiles, M. Mc- 
Donovucu, pp. 7-34. 
Out of the mixing bowl, C. TaBor, pp. 
35-36. 
Textile testing comes of age, A. L. BRASSELL, 
pp. 37-38. 
Further progress in labeling is up to you; 
ask for it now, C. Tatsor, pp. 39-40. 
Articles intended to give the ordinary con- 
sumer sufficient knowledge of the commonly 
used textiles to enable her to judge quality, 
adaptability, and price. They deal with silk, 
rayon, wool, cotton, and linen and with the 
development of textile testing, and include a 
bibliography and directions for simple tests 
suitable for small study groups. 


Progress on size standardization for children’s 
clothes, R. O’Brien. Bull. Natl. Retail 
Dry Goods Assocn. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 34-35, 58. 

In the Bureau of Home Economics measur- 
ing project made possible by W.P.A. funds, 
home economists, school authorities, anthro- 
pometrists, mathematicians, statisticians, dis- 
tributors, manufacturers are all working to- 
gether so that from the standpoint of interests 
represented it is one of the most comprehensive 
studies ever attempted. The manual of meas- 
urements set up is both comprehensive and 
practical. Because 20 minutes was found to 
be as long as children can stand without fa- 
tigue, the original list of measurements was 
curtailed to include only those necessary for 


the majority of trunk garments. Through the 
co-operation of school authorities, 120,441 
children 4 to 14 years of age have been meas- 
ured. The results are now being tabulated 
and when analyzed will provide a basis on 
which patternmakers and garment manu- 
facturers can consider the establishment of 
standard forms. 


[Meetings of the Merchandising Division, 
N.R.D.G.A.] Bull. Natl. Retail Dry Goods 
Assocn. 21, No. 2 (Feb. 1939). 

Advertising and labeling stressed at cos- 

metics section, pp. 54-55. 

The session on drugs, cosmetics, and toilet 
goods was the occasion for emphasizing the 
importance to retailers of dealing with well- 
known and reliable firms whose advertising 
and labeling could be depended on to comply 
with the Wheeler-Lea and Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Acts. Where the manu- 
facturer’s name appears on the label or in the 
advertising, it was pointed out, the retailer 
need have no fear of facing criminal penalties. 
Only if advertising is done under the name of 
a retail store is the retailer responsible. At 
the same meeting, Hildegarde Fillmore of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine stressed the importance of 
developing amusements, including new types 
of entertaining which, unlike listening to the 
radio, would call for glamour and thus increase 
the sale of cosmetics. 

Serviceability section checks year’s progress 

in field, pp. 60-62. 

Topics discussed at the session on Consumer 
Goods included: mothproofing which is 100 
per cent effective; “‘Zelan,” the new water- 
repellent treatment for fabrics; the present 
superiority of fabric over construction in 
most garments and the need for improvement 
in construction, particularly seams; the desir- 
ability of establishing a better terminology 
for rayon fabrics; the bad effects of flexible 
standards, of exaggerating what a product will 
do, and of launching products before they have 
been adequately tested in consumer use; and 
the technical problems involved in establishing 
colorfastness. These discussions led to the 
conclusion that performance standards in 
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merchandising would involve three issues: 
stressing standard qualities instead of fixed 
price lines; setting up standard terms recogniz- 
able by the consumer and indicating service 
performance; and securing adherence to these 
standards on the part of all producers. The 
meeting closed with a short talk on the teach- 
ing of buying knowledge in school and sales 
laboratories. 


So you have a sweet tooth. Consumers’ 
Guide 5, No. 16 (Jan. 30, 1939) pp. 7-10, 19. 
Occupying eighth place among food in- 

dustries, candy represents an expenditure of 
roughly $4.60 a year for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. Where candy is 
shipped from one state to another it is subject 
to regulations by the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic law. Candy factories may be 
inspected only when an emergency threatens 
the public health, but the candy they produce 
is always subject to inspection. Some prod- 
ucts, especially the penny varieties, are some- 
times handled under unsanitary conditions or 
kept so long that they become bug infested. 
Candy lotteries and putting small metal prizes 
in candy are illegal. Candy is a good energy- 
producing food, but its danger lies in over- 
consumption and resulting excess of carbohy- 
drates in the diet. The tradition that candy 
injures the teeth is true only in so far as the teeth 
deteriorate from an unbalanced diet. 


Consumers’ Guide 5, No. 17 (Feb. 13, 1939) 

p. 2. 

Consumers who feel that progress in for- 
warding their interests is slow will be interested 
in the letter of one W. Ellery, Collfector]. In 
this document, dated August 3, 1810, and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Ellery refers to previous correspondence, 
going back as far as 1792, and once more ex- 
presses the hope that Congress will establish 
a uniform standard of weights and measures 
and make its use mandatory throughout the 
United States. Over a century and a quarter 
later this has not yet been done. 


Soaps, detergents, and their specifications, 
H. P. Treviruicx. Jnd. Stand. 10, No. 1 
(Jan. 1939) pp. 10-12. 

As a result of the confusion in terminology 
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and lack of uniformity in testing, the American 
Society for Testing Materials in 1936 formed 
Committee D-12 to write up specifications and 
methods of analysis for soaps and other de- 
tergents. Among the results is the formulation 
of soap specifications, including a minimum 
requirement for actual soap content and a 
means of calculating the actual weight due of 
any particular delivery after provision for loss 
in weight by evaporation. 


How American standards are produced, R. P. 
ANDERSON. Ind. Stand. 10, No. 2 (Feb. 
1939) pp. 33-35. 

The rules of procedure of the American 
Standards Association are presented in non- 
technical language. The requirement for 
agreement among the parties concerned, the 
financial advantages to those accepting stand- 
ards, and the three methods of arriving at 
standards are explained. 


“Patent medicine” promotion with a new 
twist. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 112, No. 5 
(Feb. 4, 1939) p. 462. 

This is the report of an elaborate setup 
whereby three reputable physicians were 
made to appear to recommend a proprietary 
remedy for colds (Vick’s products). These 
men were asked to address the Women’s 
National Institute on the subject of the com- 
mon cold. They did so, being careful to re- 
frain from any reference to proprietary reme- 
dies, and with special precautionary remarks 
against the use of sprays in the early stages of 
a cold. However, the report of the meeting 
which they addressed contained, in addition 
to their remarks, a clinical report from North 
Carolina recommending the use of Vick’s 
products. This report did not state that 
North Carolina is the home of Vick’s products 
and that the institutions mentioned represent 
their interests. The article adds that the same 
clinical report has been openly used in an 
advertisement in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Consumer education, M. Forp. J. Bus. 19, 

No. 2 (Nov. 1938) pp. 2-4. 

An article addressed to businessmen who 
may also be regarded as consumers. Attention 
is focused on market selection, one of the four 
general directions which education for con- 


sumption has assumed. Market selection 
involves securing the best goods for the pur- 
pose, with the least expenditure of time, energy, 
and money. The difference between the posi- 
tion of the buyer of producers’ goods and of 
consumers’ goods is noteworthy. The former 
expects and receives exact and specific infor- 
mation and submits the commodity to every 
possible test. Should the buyer of consumers’ 
goods attempt to obtain similar adequate in- 
formation, she is likely to be regarded as a 
nuisance. Good consumer buying involves 
both skill on the part of the buyer and the 
provision of adequate information by the 
market. The emphasis on insignificant points, 
the lack of authentic information, and the 
meaningless superlatives employed in de- 
scribing goods ordinarily give the purchaser 
no reliable basis for judgment. The responsi- 
bility for developing a good market lies equally 
with the consumer and the dealer; and where 
this has been recognized, outstanding results 
are seen in improved social welfare as well as 
better buymanship. 


Pocket guide, H. Woopwarp. Nation 148, 

No. 2 (Jan. 7, 1939) p. 35. 

The reason for a “special sale’ may be that 
it is the dull season for newspaper advertising, 
as in the case of January white sales. Or 
maybe a small manufacturer by suicidal con- 
cessions from a bankrupt mill has secured a 
consignment of goods at far below normal 
cost. Often the explanation lies in the practice 
of some large department stores of demanding 
disastrous reductions from a small manu- 
facturer in exchange for the prestige attained 
by having his goods in their stores. Occa- 
sionally a department store sells goods without 
profit merely for the “traffic.” The real story 
behind these sales always reveals pressure 
amounting to compulsion from some source. 


Blue-penciling the ads. Nation 148, No. 8 
(Feb. 18, 1939) p. 203. 
The advertisers who felt they could get 
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along better with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion than with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion are finding that since the Lea bill, the 
F.T.C. is less lenient. Advertising copy may 
no longer claim the impossible, but advertis- 
ing writers are growing more skillful at draw- 
ing the line just short of the illegal. 


After hours, B. Bicetow. Printers’ Ink 186, 

No. 3 (Jan. 19, 1939) p. 6. 

The violent emphasis likely to be placed by 
advertisers on the need for “‘selling advertising” 
only brings out the fact that advertising itself 
has lost its force. The more conscious the 
potential purchaser becomes of advertising 
as such, the less effective is the advertising. 
Faith in advertising comes only from truth in 
advertising. 


Promotions. Tide 12, No. 23 (Dec. 1, 1938) 

pp. 35-36. 

Parents’ Magazine is described as having 
added three features to its advertising pro- 
gram. Child fashions are to be emphasized 
in the hope of catching the interest of retailers. 
The market formed by New York parents is 
to be made alluring to advertisers, at somewhat 
advanced advertising rates, by a special metro- 
politan section. Opportunities for national 
advertisers will be promoted through the pub- 
lication of designs for a model home, featuring 
the products of firms that advertise in the 
magazine. 


Groceries on parade, A. S. RICHARDSON. 
Woman’s Home Companion 66, No. 3 (March 
1939) p. 31. 

In connection with the coming Parade of 
Progress now being organized by the Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers of America, the 
author takes occasion to remind the reader 
that for 30 years the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has stood for improved food marketing 
practices and to propound the doctrine that 
nationally advertised brands are always safer. 

R. A. H. 
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Changing distribution channels, W. L. THorp. 
Am. Econ. Rev. 29, No. 1, Part 2, Supp. 
(March 1939) pp. 75-84. 

The ultimate consumer purchases from re- 
tailers about 90 per cent of the commodities he 
buys; from manufacturers, 5 per cent; from 
farmers, about 3 per cent; from wholesalers, 
importers, and other intermediaries, 2 per cent. 
The real diversity in distribution appears in the 
channel between the retailer and the manufac- 
turer, and this has been affected by the rise of 
mass distribution. Chain stores, one form of 
mass distribution, grew steadily until 1929, 
but since then the picture has been much less 
clear-cut. In the last few years nearly one 
half of the state legislatures have levied some 
form of special tax on chain stores. However, 
there seems to be no correlation between taxes 
and chain-store trends up to 1935 except in the 
case of filling stations. Estimates indicate 
that the tax is greatest on grocery and other 
food stores but even there is not clearly destruc- 
tive. Mass distribution depends primarily 
on price competition to capture and hold its 
market. The independent store and specialty 
shop may offer competition in services and 
therefore have a definite chance of survival. 


Mileage on the cuff, A. Wmt1aMs. Am. Mag. 
127, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 29, 133-135. 
Automobile dealers and finance companies 

estimate that more than 7 million new and used 

cars were sold on some time-payment plan in 

the United States last year, and more than 60 

per cent of the sales are now closed with install- 

ment-payment agreements. Usually the dealer 
arranges an installment-payment contract for 
the customer with a finance company. The 
company pays the dealer the difference between 
the customer’s down payment and the retail 
price of the car, and the customer makes his 
installment payments direct to the company. 

There are thousands of finance concerns, vary- 

ing from reputable companies which publish 

their rates and do not countenance any type of 
swindle to “rackets” which annually cheat the 
automobile-buying public out of millions of 


dollars. Evils of the “racket” automobile 
financing outfits are: the packed contract in 
which the customer is overcharged; the mere- 
tricious insurance policy that costs more than 
it should and contains various joker clauses; 
the time-payment agreement that contains a 
deficiency clause but no overage clause. In 
addition, the less reputable finance concern 
increases its profits through sharp tactics in 
repossessions, collection fees, and other trans- 
actions. 


Operating results of consumer co-operatives 
in the United States in 1937, C. N. Scumatz. 
Harvard Univ. Graduate School Bus. Admin. 
26, No. 1 (March 1939) 37 pp. 

Among the consumer co-operatives in this 
country, three distinct groups may be distin- 
guished: (1) the food-store co-operatives, 
largely serving urban communities; (2) the 
general store co-operatives dealing in miscella- 
neous merchandise including foods, which tend 
to be located in small towns or rural areas 
and to serve farmers for the most part; and (3) 
the co-operatives organized among farmers, 
chiefly for the joint purchasing of supplies, 
including petroleum products, used in farm 
operation. The aggregate business of the first 
two groups is relatively small and in 1935 
amounted to only about 0.5 per cent of the 
total retail sales of foods and general merchan- 
dise. The co-operatives dealing in farm 
supplies and in petroleum products have had 
considerable growth since 1920, and in 1935 
they did 23 per cent of all the farm-supply 
business in the United States. The Bureau’s 
study presents statistics for 1937 concerning 
margins, expenses, and profits of 42 co-opera- 
tive retail food stores, 47 co-operative general 
stores, and 160 farm-supply stores and petro- 
leum bulk stations. 


Prices of consumers’ goods in expansion and 
recession, H. B. Artur. J. Am. Statist. 
Assocn. 34, No. 205 (March 1939) pp. 41-48. 
If it were possible to prevent price fluctua- 

tions from producing fictitious inventory profits 
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and losses, there would be much less concern 
over the part which business policies related 
to prices and many other factors play in causing 
cyclical extremes. In periods of decline, 
fictitious inventory losses lead to a policy of 
drastic curtailment which is entirely unwar- 
ranted. In times of rising prices the existence 
of inventory profits leads to an unwarranted 
optimism. If inventory profits could be 
eliminated from current income statements 
and basic investment in inventories could be 
regarded as an item of permanent capital, 
then the cost of goods sold would be based on 
the replacement cost of those goods—not on the 
cost at which raw materials happened to be 
purchased at some time in the past. 


Consumers’ incomes and demand for certain 
perishable farm products, M. P. RasMuUsSSEN. 
J. Farm Econ. 21, No. 1 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
145-155. 

Two phases of the relation of income to 
demand, namely, differences in demand be- 
tween groups at a given time and changes in 
demand from time to time, are discussed. The 
author questions “quality improvement” as a 
broad program for aiding farmers; he thinks 
that the way to dispose of surpluses is not to 
limit market offerings to the highest grades and 
qualities and thus literally reduce consumption, 
but rather to eliminate every unnecessary 
service or cost so that low-income families can 
buy and consume the product. Evidence 
seems to indicate that “a substantial increase 
in consumer incomes or purchasing power is 
the only permanent solution of the marketing 
problem.” 


The consumer and the maintenance of resale 
prices, R. Cassapy, Jr. J. Marketing 3, 
No. 3 (Jan. 1939) pp. 257-261. 

Not more than 10 to 15 per cent of retail 
sales can possibly come within the scope of the 
resale price maintenance laws in effect in 43 
of the 48 states. At present the bulk of con- 
tracts have to do with books, liquors, and drugs 
and cosmetics. Price maintenance affects the 
several classes of consumers differently as 
shown by two objective studies: (1) Grether 
found that after the inauguration of effective 
legislation in California prices of contractual 
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items in the drug field increased about 30 per 
cent in cut-rate establishments, but declined 
slightly—probably not over 2 per cent—in the 
small city or neighborhood type of outlet; (2) 
findings recently published in Dun’s Review 
revealed increases of 29 per cent over precon- 
tractual prices in New York merchandising 
drugstores and 2 per cent in neighborhood 
drugstores, but also showed decreases of 7 
per cent, 5 per cent, and 4 per cent respectively 
for neighborhood stores in cities of less than 
10,000, 10,000 to 100,000, and 100,000 to 
1,000,000. On the average, the price-fixed 
items are almost twice the price of those for 
which the price is not fixed. Nationally 
advertised items are seen to be grossly over- 
priced, and the informed consumer-buyer may 
make noteworthy savings by buying items not 
nationally advertised. 


Interpreting unemployment in terms of family 
units, D. D. Humpurey. J. Pol. Economy 
47, No. 1 (Feb. 1939) pp. 82-99. 

The number of families totally unemployed 
does not vary propertionately with the number 
of persons unemployed but rises and falls 
faster. One-worker families (and presumably 
all family heads) enjoy a marked preferential 
rate of employment over supplementary work- 
ers; however, they suffer relatively greater 
losses in a depression. Consequently, the real 
impact of a depression on families is under- 
stated by the usual estimates of persons un- 
employed. The proportion of multi-worker 
families in a community is of paramount 
importance in determining the relief needs and 
other sociopolitical problems of unemployment. 
A community with 75 per cent one-worker 
families will be more severely affected by 
depression than one with only 50 per cent. 
Also, changes in employment and relief needs 
will be more directly related in the community 
which has a high proportion of one-worker 
families. 


Relation of unemployment insurance to relief 
in the United States, E. F. Reep. Soc. 
Service Rev. 13, No. 1 (March 1939) pp. 
63-76. 

Unemployment compensation laws have 
been passed by all the states, and presumably 
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unemployment benefits will be paid in the near 
future. But unemployment insurance cannot 
stand by itself as a sufficient security for the 
unemployed. It should be expanded to include 
coverage of persons unemployed because of 
illness and those who become ill during their 
period of benefits. Large-scale, efficiently 
planned and managed public works are needed 
to help solve the problem of unemployment 
during depressions and to supplement unem- 
ployment insurance as a balancing element 
in the economic system. 


Price spreads between the farmer and the 
consumer, R. O. BEEN and F. V. WaAuGH. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. (Feb. 
1939) 31 pp. 

This statistical supplement brings up to date 
the tables contained in the mimeographed 
report of July 1936, giving data on price spreads 
of 58 foods. Averages in 1936, 1937, and 1938 
are given for each food group and the 58 foods 
combined, and monthly averages for June 1936 
to December 1938 are given where monthly 
price data are available. The tables present 
for each food its farm value, its retail value, 
the actual margin between these two, and the 
farm value as a percentage of the retail value. 


Influence of drought and depression on a rural 
community—a case study in Haskell County, 
Kansas, A. D. Epwarps. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Soc. Research Rept. 7 (Jan. 1939) 116 pp. 
This county, chosen for intensive research 

into the effects of drought on an agricultural 

community, is located in the winter-wheat 
area of southwestern Kansas which has been 
subject to recurrent dry periods, is distinctly 
rural in character, and has no important 
industries to cushion the effect of the drought 
on the agricultural economy. A marked loss 

of population occurred in the drought of 1893- 

97 as well as in that of 1932-36. In spite of 

the fact that droughts have occurred before, 

plans to resist them have not been made by the 
residents. The onset of each drought is fol- 
lowed by a period of disorganization. An 
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effort is made to maintain the established type 
of farming, standard of living, and community 
organization; but there is uncertainty as to 
farm practices, crops, and the advisability of 
remaining in the region. Continuation of 
unfavorable crop conditions over a period of 
years has forced drastic adjustments by the 
individual families and by the community as a 
whole. The end of each extended dry period 
is followed by a readjustment to more favorable 
weather conditions and a period of relative 
prosperity, marked by a consistent effort to 
bring more land under cultivation. 


Social relationships and institutions in an 
established rurban community, South Hol- 
land, Illinois, L. S. Dopson. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Soc. Research Rept. 16 (Feb. 1939) 
56 pp. 

In the community of South Holland, Illinois, 
ruralism and urbanism are contending for 
mastery. Located but three miles south of 
Chicago, South Holland is basically rural in its 
attitudes and behavior, while the surrounding 
area is industrial and urban. This community 
has remained different because of its unusual 
powers of self-determination and self-direction. 
The cultural heritage that has come down from 
the Netherlands is still determinative. Fami- 
lies are primarily patriarchal in type. The 
people are bound together by an intricate 
pattern of blood relationships, by the strong 
position of the church in the community, and 
finally by an unusual degree of social control 
exercised jointly by the family and the church. 
Agriculture is declining, the use of the Dutch 
language is on the wane, Calvinism is giving 
ground, and the youth are breaking away from 
tradition and custom; but these processes have 
moved at a much slower pace in South Holland 
than in the surrounding villages. Probably 
three more generations will have to expire 
before South Holland loses its identity and is 
submerged beneath the blanket of urbanism 
and industry that now covers the surrounding 
territory. 

M. Y. P. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the social welfare and public health department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


Present status of dental caries in relation to 
nutrition, N. Simmonps. Am. J. Pub. Health 
28, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) pp. 1381-1387. 
Citing the low incidence of dental caries 

among children studied by Boyd, Drain, and 

Nelson and among orphanage children studied 

by Bunting, the author points out that the diets 

in both instances were low in all sweet foods. 

Although there are two schools of thought as 

to the bacteriological problem involved in 

dental decay, the authorities apparently agree 
that sweets encourage this disease. The author 
quotes Dr. Mary Moore to show that early 
care does not insure dental soundness in later 
years. It appears doubtful whether the 
average person will refrain from all sweets even 
to keep sound teeth, but health educators can 
urge moderation in sweets and teach people 
to choose the most nearly complete diet 
possible. With adequate nutrition, more lee- 
way on sweets may be permitted. It is prob- 

ably enough for health educators to aim for a 

low incidence rather than a complete absence 

of dental caries.—P. M. 


The national health bill, R. F. WAGNER. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev. 29, No. 1 (March 1939) 
pp. 13-17. 

The national health bill introduced in 
Congress by Senator Wagner on February 28 
authorizes federal grants to the states for 
various public health services, for maternity 
and child care, for the construction and mainte- 
nance of needed hospitals and health centers, 
and for general programs of medical service. 
In addition, workers who become temporarily 
or permanently disabled through illness would 
be insured against loss of wages. The federal 
government does not propose furnishing medi- 
cal care or interfering with the states in the 
licensing of medical or other practitioners. 
The grants-in-aid to the states, not exceeding 
90 million dollars the first year and gradually 
increasing over the years, will be made avail- 
able on the basis of matching formulae which 
take into account the special health needs and 
financial resources of the several states. Fed- 


eral aid will thus improve the general level of 
health work throughout the country and at the 
same time reduce the wide variations which 
now exist.—M. Y. P. 


Educating the masses, M. M. Coapy. Can. 
Nurse 34, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 477-482. 
In Antigonish, Nova Scotia, the extension 

department of St. Francis Xavier University 

has organized small study groups among the 
working classes with leaders trained by the 

University in the techniques of adult education. 

The groups discuss their common problems, 

with a view to mutual enlightenment and 

planned group action, and occasionally join 
with other groups to consider community 
problems. Co-operative stores, factories, saw- 
mills, and other activities have been organized. 

The groups are now preparing to co-operate 

in developing new fields of creative recreation. 

The author believes that the same co-operative 

method could and should be used in a system 

of voluntary medical service for all the people. 

Because severe sickness is an economic catas- 

trophe to the average wage earner who must 

pay for it individually, he should associate 
himself with other individuals in order to 
obtain adequate medical care at a reasonable 
cost. Because the field of medical knowledge 
is so wide, no individual doctor can hope to 
cover it; he must associate himself with others 
if he is to serve his patients most effectively.— 
J. L. 


Nutrition in Toronto, E.W. McHenry. Can. 
Pub. Health J.30, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 4-13. 
The preliminary report of a food consumption 

study among 100 small-income families in 

Toronto. [Abstracted on page 340 of the May 

Journat.]—E. G. 


A health program for children in foster care, 
F. A. Brown. Child Welfare League of 
America (Jan. 1938) 24 pp. 

The program is intended as a guide for 
organizations responsible for the health of 
children in foster care, whether they are living 
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in families or in institutions. A complete 
health program may be considered to involve 
plans for medical, dental, mental hygiene, and 
nutritional services; housing; sanitary measures; 
recreation; health instruction and health habits; 
and special provisions for the control of com- 
mon communicable diseases. Each service 
is discussed in considerable detail, including 
the field to be covered and the type of special- 
ized personnel required. A sample form for a 
child’s medical record is included. [The price 
of the pamphlet is 35 cents.]—E. G. 


Milk. Commonhealth 25, No. 4 (Oct.-Nov.- 

Dec. 1938) pp. 277-370. 

An issue devoted to the subject of milk and 
including articles dealing with the public 
health aspects of the production, distribution, 
and consumption of milk and milk products. 
{Abstracted on page 340 of the May Journat.] 
—H. S. 


A standard budget for women workers in 
Connecticut, J. SrupLey. Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut, Hartford, (1938) 
28 pp. 

The full report of a study described by the 
author on pages 384 to 386.—H. S. 
Food and welfare, F. L. McDouGALL. Geneva 

Studies 9, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) 56 pp. 

A general discussion of the nutrition activi- 
ties of the League of Nations and their value 
in improving the nutrition of different coun- 
tries. [Abstracted on page 341 of the May 
Journa.]—L. A. 


The health of 40 million people, R. G. LELAND. 

Hygeia 17, No. 3 (Feb. 1939) p. 119. 

The 40 million considered in this article in- 
clude the 20 million persons in the United 
States who are dependent on public funds and 
private philanthropy for medical care and the 
20 million others in the marginal-income group 
who become dependent on public aid for medi- 
cal care in the emergency of sickness. The 
author states the position of the medical 
profession with respect to the various existing 
and recommended plans of organized medical 
care, such as hospital service insurance or cash 
indemnity insurance to cover the cost of 
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emergency and prolonged illness, and with 
respect to a national program for general public 
health education and information. He holds 
that the medical profession in the United 
States is unwilling to foster a system of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance because it is con- 
vinced that a single plan cannot be satis- 
factorily applied to all parts of the United 
States, either for the entire population or even 
for the 40 million underprivileged persons.— 
S. E. S. 


Public health aspects of heart disease, J. H. 
CrawrorD. Hygeia 17, No. 3 (Feb. 1939) 
p. 139; No. 4 (March 1939) p. 210. 

The public is slowly coming to appreciate 
the importance of heart disease as a health and 
economic problem. The death rate from heart 
disease is twice that of cancer and three times 
that of tuberculosis. Cardiac patients con- 
stitute one of the largest public health problems 
in chronic disease, and yet most institutions 
make almost no provision for them. There is a 
deplorable lack of beds for convalescent care. 
Cardiacs are excluded from industry because of 
group insurance and workmen’s compensation, 
and their employment presents a real socio- 
economic problem. The author recommends 
the education of the public to an intensive 
drive against this great cause of human suffer- 
ing; suitable legislation to permit cardiac 
patients to sign waivers to insurance and 
compensation benefits and thus to make 
possible their employment in industry; and 
classification of hospitals to take care of pa- 
tients during the various stages of the disease.— 
S. E. S. 


The place of dental hygiene in a maternal and 
child health program, K. F. Lenroor. J. 
Am. Dental Assocn. 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 263-269. 

The maternal and child health program and 
the program of services for crippled children 
under the Social Security Act have made 
possible considerable advance toward commu- 
nity-wide dental health programs for mothers 
and children. The interdependence of general 
health and dental health is recognized by the 
dental profession and by federal and state 
health agencies. Funds now available for 
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public services permit only the demonstration 
of the need and possibilities of a practicable 
program under competent technical direction 
and with the co-operation of professional 
organizations and private practitioners.—J. L. 


The prevention of deafness, S. J. Crowe and 
J. W. Baytor. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 112, 
No. 7 (Feb. 18, 1939) pp. 585-590. 

In the Johns Hopkins study here reported, 
15,000 records were made of hearing tests, 
illustrating every type and degree of deafness. 
Impaired hearing for high tones was found to be 
extremely common in children as well as adults. 
Some children regained hearing of high tones 
after removal of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 
Lack of uniform results led to the examination 
of upper air passages, nasopharynx, and eusta- 
chian tubes. Sixty children were observed, 
some for a 10-year period; and it was concluded 
that “long continued partial obstruction of 
eustachian tubes in children causes retraction 
of the tympanic membranes, impaired hearing 
for high tones, with relatively good hearing for 
low tones and sometimes a total loss of hearing 
by bone conduction.” The most satisfactory 
treatment appeared to be irradiation with 
radium or roentgen rays. The authors con- 
clude that a person’s hearing apparatus may 
be “damaged for several years before it is recog- 
nized.” To understand speech, good hearing 
is necessary only in the middle scale (250 to 
3,000 double vibrations); and until hearing for 
the middle tones is impaired, children may still 
hear at home or school, or any slight trouble 
they may have may be ascribed to inattention. 
The most common type of middle-ear deafness 
in adults begins between the ages of 5 and 10 
years. Recognition and treatment before 15 
usually bring about return of normal hearing, 
but after that results are less satisfactory. 
“Tf school children in the primary grades were 
examined with a nasopharyngoscope at least 
once a year and those with hyperplastic 
lymphoid tissue in and around the orifice of 
the eustachian tubes were treated with radia- 
tion as often as necessary to insure normal 
functioning of tubes, the number of deaf adults 
in the next generation could be reduced by 50 
per cent.”—B. M. B. 
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The periodic health examination as a method 
of clinical investigation, R. Fritz. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 112, No. 12 (March 25, 1939) 
pp. 1115-1120. 

On the basis of 15 years of observation, the 
author stresses his “conviction that periodic 
health examination method opens an interest- 
ing approach to a certain type of useful clinical 
investigation.” Beginning in 1913, periodic 
health examinations were promoted by United 
States businessmen and since 1922 by the 
A. M.A. Since so little is known of the mode 
of origin of many diseases, the author considers 
it unsound to expect the periodic health 
examination to be very useful in preventive 
medicine. However, it can be used to furnish 
“accurate descriptions of the beginnings of all 
chronic diseases” before “rational preventive 
measures can be established.”—B. M. B. 


Application of nutrition principles to low in- 
come families, R. B. BARKER. Med. Woman’s 
J. 46, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 82-86. 

The federal government’s figures of expendi- 
tures on food among people of the North 
Atlantic section are cited to show that some 
families had adequate diets on the same ex- 
penditure as others who chose very inadequate 
food. According to the author’s experience, 
nutritionists may hope that more people may 
be taught to select good, if not excellent, diets 
even on very low incomes. Seventy-five per 
cent of the low-income cases attending clinics 
with which she is connected have improved 
their food habits. Foods essential to an ade- 
quate low-cost diet are reviewed, and practical 
teaching hints are given. Charts are shown 
which compare the food values and costs of 
similar foods. Among families examined and 
instructed at intervals of from one to four years, 
14 per cent showed improvement in milk con- 
sumption, and 24 per cent an increase in the 
consumption of fruit and other health protec- 
tive foods.—P. M. 


The health of the nation, T. Parran. Pub. 
Health Repts. 54, No. 1 (Jan. 6, 1939) pp. 
1-6. 

The United States can point with pride to 
its accomplishments in public health during 
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1938—the lowest general mortality on record; 
a further decline in tuberculosis death rate; a 
continually lessening infant mortality; a sig- 
nificant reduction in mortality of women in 
childbirth; low levels of death rates from 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other prevent- 
able diseases. The horizon for new accomplish- 
ments is being extended through provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Emergency funds 
have provided better sanitation. More than 
3,000 health officers, nurses, laboratory direc- 
tors, and other professional personnel have 
been trained. A National Cancer Institute 
has been created to study this disease. More 
funds are available for the control of venereal 
diseases. Public health has become the 
people’s cause, and the people insist that they 
be given the benefits of scientific knowledge 
for the prevention and relief of disease and for 
the maintenance of healthful living.—L. A. 


Report on market-milk supplies of certain 
urban communities. Pub. Health Repts. 54, 
No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1939) pp. 176-180. 

The eleventh semiannual revision of the list 
which the U. S. Public Health Service publishes 
of communities in which pasteurized market 
milk and raw market milk sold to the consumer 
are produced in accordance with the require- 
ments of state milk-sanitation authorities. 
The list is published to encourage communities 
to attain and maintain a high level of excellence 
in the control of milk supplies. About 150 
communities in 22 states are now listed.—L. A. 


Mottled enamel in South Dakota, H. T. DEAN, 
E. Etvove, and R. F. Poston. Pub. Health 
Repts. 54, No. 6 (Feb. 10, 1939) pp. 212-228. 
Mottled enamel has been endemic in 41 South 

Dakota communities for a number of years. 

The endemicity is seemingly limited to the 

smaller communities and rural districts where 

the inhabitants obtain their domestic water 
from the Dakota sandstone. A community 


studied by the writers provides the third 
recorded instance of preventing mottled enamel 
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simply by changing the water supply from one 
containing high concentrations of fluorides 
to one nearly free of them. The difficulty of 
obtaining evidence of this kind is apparent 
when it is realized that at least 8 years is re- 
quired after the change in water supply before 
clinical results are demonstrable.—L. A. 


A state-wide program in health education, 
H. H. WatKer. South. Med. J. 32, No. 2 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 219-225. 

The Tennessee plan for state-wide health 
education was originated 8 years ago to provide 
closely knit and harmonious relations between 
organized health and organized education 
departments. Co-operating in this plan are 
the State Department of Health, the State 
Department of Education, the state teacher- 
training institutions, and the T.V.A. There 
is a state planning committee composed of the 
executive heads of these four organizations, and 
working with it is a state health education 
co-ordinator. A staff member of all four or- 
ganizations, he is concerned with operating 
details of the plan and develops promotional 
interrelationships between the planning com- 
mittee, the local field personnel, and lay groups. 

The activities of the state planning com- 
mittee include the training of health teachers 
and the preparation of teaching material. 
Such training is done by the University of 
Tennessee and the state teacher-training insti- 
tutes. Starting last fall, all elementary school 
teachers must have courses fitting them to 
teach health. There are also courses for special 
elementary and high school health teachers. 
Teaching material is prepared for the use both 
of schools and of adult classes. Besides the 
state co-ordinator, there are specially trained 
local co-ordinators who work with local depart- 
ments of health and education and supply 
county leadership. The plan is not yet in 
complete operation, but it is comprehensive in 
its concept and offers many opportunities for 
functional co-ordination between organized 
educational agencies.—J. L. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Progress in the resin finishing of textile fabrics, 
D. H. Powers. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 27, 
No. 24 (Nov. 28, 1938) pp. 688-689. 

The year 1938 has seen an advance in the use 
of resins for textile finishing, particularly of 
the resins of the urea-formaldehyde and acry- 
late classes. Their use has been adapted to a 
wider range of fabrics of both natural and 
synthetic origin and to a greater number of 
purposes. These resins are finding application 
in anti-crease processing, printing, stabilization, 
and permanent finishing; and their cost is 
comparable to that of less expensive and often 
less satisfactory agents because only low con- 
centrations of resins are required in many 
cases.—D. E. K. 


Recent developments in the detergent field, 
J. B. Crowe. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 27, No. 
24 (Nov. 28, 1938) p. 690. 

During the past year a large amount of 
research has been done on the development of 
detergents. A new fat stock, Tall oil, has 
received considerable attention and with 
further development in the future will no 
doubt become of increasing importance in the 
industries. Synthetic organic water-softening 
agents have recently received much attention 
in research laboratories; and although the 
majority of the new products developed are 
inferior to those which have been on the textile 
market for several years, some are promising. 
Future development may result in superior 
products selling at a lower price than those on 
the market today.—D. E. K. 


A larvae test for moth-resistance of mohair 
piled fabrics and woolens in general, C. H. 
StTrrELER. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 27, No. 25 
(Dec. 12, 1938) pp. 729-732. 

The larvae of the clothes moth, Tineaola 
biselliella Hum, were used in testing the ef- 
ficiency of mothproofing agents. Pieces of 
material of a definite size were treated with 
different quantities of the mothproofing sub- 
stance and exposed for 4 weeks at 75°F. to 
the attack of 10 larvae of about the same size 


and together weighing 50 milligrams. To 
measure the amount of damage, the excrement 
was weighed; and a sample was said to be 
mothproof if the amount of excrement was 
less than 6 milligrams.—D. E. K. 


America is becoming the center of fine silk 
weaving, W. von Herr. Arts & Decora- 
tion 49, No. 5 (Feb. 1939) pp. 22-23. 
Today, as in years past, war, political unrest, 

and intrigue in foreign countries are causing the 

center of a great industry—that of silk weaving 

—to shift to a new location. This time it is 

to a new continent. For generations the 

Scalamandré family produced fabrics of un- 

excelled design and weave in Calabria. Now 

their special jacquard looms, moved to the 

United States, weave unusual fabrics of their 

own design and can also reproduce any fabric 

ever made. By using fragile glass heddles, 

Franco Scalamandré creates the faulty broken- 

threaded product of past days, or with steel 

heddles creates fabrics of the same design and 
weave but without defects. Because of his 
well-established reputation as a craftsman, 

Franco Scalamandré was chosen to reproduce 

certain damasks and lampas for the restored 

Governor’s Palace and the Raleigh Tavern at 

Williamsburg, Virginia. He has also been 

licensed to manufacture certain of these re- 

productions for sale.—B. V. M. 


Permanent finishes, R. J. Smirn. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 54, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) 
pp. 407-413. 

Permanent finishes, better called durable 
finishes, may be divided into three classes: 
first, those produced by mechanical means and 
including the fully shrunk finishes of the Rigmel 
and Sanforizing processes; second, those pro- 
duced by the deposition of substances within 
or upon the material of which cellulose ether 
finishes, synthetic resin finishes, and rubber- 
ized wool are examples here discussed; and 
third, those resulting from the chemical modi- 
fication of the fibers. Mercerization, rendering 
wool unshrinkable by treatment with chlorine 
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or sulfuryl chloride, the production of organdy 
by the Heberlein process, and treatment with 
Velan P. F. for water-repellent and softened 
finishes are examples of the third class.— 
¥. 


Measurement of the apparent fluidity of dis- 
persions of cellulose in cuprammonium solu- 
tion, R. T. Mease. Natl. Bur. Stand. J. 
Research 22, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 271-279. 
The importance of the cuprammonium 

fluidity test for the indication of fundamental 

change in cellulose, particularly in the earlier 
stages of degradation, is quite generally recog- 
nized. Without special equipment and tech- 
nique, however, the test is difficult to perform. 
The present paper describes relatively simple 
equipment and technique found practical for 
measurement of the apparent fluidity of dis- 
persions of cellulose in cuprammonium solu- 
tion. Directions are given for the preparation 
and storage of the cuprammonium solution, 
for the construction and calibration of vis- 
cometers, for the dispersion of cellulose in the 
cuprammonium solution, and for the measure- 
ment of the fluidity of the dispersion. Some 
of the difficulties which arise in precise measure- 
ments are indicated, and data illustrating the 
duplicability of results are presented.—L. W. 


The synthetic cleaner, O. C. Cessna. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 30, No. 3 (March 1939) 
pp. 22, 24, 81. 

Synthetic solvents have been used in this 
country for dry-cleaning purposes for about 
8 years. They are single chemical compounds 
with definite boiling temperatures and uni- 
form characteristics. They have the solvent 
power of highly inflammable hydrocarbon gases 
and the higher-boiling, nonflammable char- 
acteristics of chlorinated materials. Carbon 
tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, and perchlor- 
ethylene are those in most common use. 
—B. V. M. 


Testing the quality of spun rayon fabrics, 
A. Sommaripa. Rayon Textile Mtiily. 19, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1938) pp. 695-697; No. 12 
(Dec. 1938) pp. 754-756. 

The du Pont Company has collected as many 
defective spun rayon fabrics and dresses as 
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possible from various retailers and has analyzed 
them to find the cause for failures. Further- 
more, the performance of merchandise under 
repeated conditions of wear both in the labora- 
tory and in actual use has been carefully 
studied. Variability in the strength of yarns 
and the low wet breaking strength are two 
possible causes for fabrics going into holes when 
washed. Shrinkage presents a difficult problem, 
and methods of measuring it must be improved 
as well as methods of control. Many fabrics 
have a tendency to stretch while being ironed, 
so that consumers must exercise considerable 
care in ironing them. ‘The performance of 
spun rayon seemed good with respect to seams 
pulling out, but the raw edges of seams un- 
raveled, indicating that they should be pro- 
tected by turning or binding. Some fabrics 
fuzzed up. Most of them were resistant to 
wrinkling. Great progress has been made by 
fabric technicians in creating new, basic types 
of cloths from spun rayon, mostly by creating 
interesting yarns. Unfortunately, terminology 
is such that consumers are unable to recognize 
or designate the basic fabrics.—-G. W. 


The search for crease resistance, C. H. S. 
TupHotme. Textile Colorist 61, No. 721 
(Jan. 1939) pp. 22-23. 

British textile chemists are looking to the 
newer synthetic resins to provide the ideal 
reagent to render fabrics non-creasable and 
non-extensible. One method now being used 
consists of impregnating cellulosic materials 
with formaldehyde and an aromatic sulfonic 
acid, then drying, washing, and again drying. 
The drying after impregnation can be done at 
ordinary temperatures, which has the im- 
portant advantage of not impairing the strength 
of the fiber. By careful control of the tem- 
perature and final content of the synthetic 
resin, urea-formaldehyde condensates can be 
used to render fabrics crease-resistant and at 
the same time reasonably nonshrinkable. A 
new European process consists in subjecting 
the material, before the formaldehyde treat- 
ment, to the action of a swelling agent such as 
soda lye, sulfuric acid, zinc chloride, or the 
like, the selection of the swelling agent de- 
pending on the nature of the fabric. Another 
proposed process makes use of acetylene as a 
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basic raw material from which a new product 
called ‘“‘Welamine” is obtained. Upon treat- 
ment of the fabric with a mixture of “Wel- 
amine” and formaldehyde, a condensation 
product is formed within the fiber. The effect 
is said to be fast to washing and to be superior 
to the similar crease-resistant finish obtained 
with urea-formaldehyde.—L. W. 


Jute as seen by modern research, F. G. Brown. 
Textile Colorist 61, No. 722 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 83-85. 

India has practically a monopoly on the 
production of jute fiber, which is the basis of 
the second largest textile industry in the world. 
While it does not rank very high among the 
industries of the United States, we consume 
vast quantities of jute products, especially 
burlap, carpet yarns, and twine. Jute con- 
sists of cellulose chiefly but contains also 
lignin and xylan and some hemicellulose. 
As the single fibers are very short and could 
not be used directly in textiles if fully separated, 
the spinning unit is a bundle of fibers. In 
chemical and physical properties jute is defi- 
nitely different from all other textile fibers. 
The research so far undertaken on jute in- 
cludes investigations of structure and proper- 
ties and also of the problems involved in 
manufacture and finishing. The most impor- 
tant problem in finishing is that of rotproofing, 
as jute has always had the reputation of rotting 
easily. There is also considerable interest in 
research on the agricultural problems connected 
with the production of jute, particularly in 
Brazil, where some attempt is being made to 
introduce jute-growing.—L. W. 


The early history of silk, A. VARRON. Textile 
Colorist 61, No. 722 (Feb. 1939) pp. 89-92. 
There is no doubt that there must have been 

silk-weavers and dyers in China in very early 

times, perhaps 50 centuries ago, who wove 
robes, banners, and sunshades for the em- 
perors in gorgeous patterns and _ colors. 

Silk was unknown to the Greeks and to re- 

publican Rome. Silk garments are first men- 

tioned by Roman writers in the early imperial 
period and always as imported from the Far 

East. In the first few centuries of the Christian 

era, silk-growing sprang up and flourished in 
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the Mohammedan countries of the Near East 
and was carried under Islam as far as Spain. 
In the 12th century silk-weavers were brought 
into Sicily, where the silk industry rapidly 
developed. It was later transplanted to Italy 
by the Emperor Frederick II, an event marking 
the beginning of a new and brilliant chapter 
of the silk industry which has lasted to the 
present. Silk was always a highly prized 
textile material wherever it appeared. It was 
deemed worthy of use in the most exalted 
places in ancient Persia as well as in China. 
It is because silk was in wide use for adorn- 
ment of the dead that so many ancient silk 
textiles have come down to us.—L. W. 


New waterproofing process, C. H. S. Tup- 
HOLME. Textile Colorist 61, No. 722 (Feb. 
1939) pp. 125-136. 

A process in which British textile chemists 
are showing much interest has been developed 
for waterproofing textiles with a mixture of 
albumen and globulin. Material so treated is 
said to be air-permeable and to retain its water- 
repellent properties after repeated washings. 
—L. W. 


The action of heat on textile fibers. Textile 
Colorist 62, No. 723 (March 1939) pp. 165- 
167. 

High temperatures are generally considered 
to have a destructive action on textile fibers; 
but very little systematic investigation has 
been made of this subject, and new facts 
capable of forming the basis of entirely new 
treatments or possibly industries may be 
awaiting discovery. The work of Knecht on 
cellulose fibers indicated that the minimum 
temperature at which cotton cellulose is 
affected is 80°C. Wool and silk seemed to be 
more susceptible to browning than the cel- 
lulose fibers. The behavior of a fiber on being 
heated is also somewhat dependent on foreign 
substances present in it and on the nature of 
the atmosphere surrounding it. A method 
has been developed whereby the effect of the 
heating can be observed microscopically. With 
its use different fibers were found to show es- 
sential differences on heat treatment. By 
careful regulation of the conditions of heating, 
acetate rayon was made usefully ductile with- 
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out appreciable adverse effect on its qualities 
as a textile fiber. A consideration of the effects 
of heat treatment suggests the possibility of 
securing fundamental modifications of the 
natural fibers by application of heat and pres- 
sure accompanied by stretching or similar 
mechanical force.—L. W. 


The manufacture and dyeing of Lanital, J. 
Matarp. Textile Colorist 62, No. 723 
(March 1939) pp. 195-198. 

Earlier attempts to produce a textile from 
the casein derived from milk were unsuccess- 
ful, but in 1935 the Italian chemist Ferretti 
succeeded in producing a wool-like fiber which 
could really qualify as a textile. It is now 
known as Lanital, or Italian wool. The casein 
is coagulated from buttermilk by sulfuric acid. 
From this point the manufacture of Lanital 
is analogous to that of all synthetic textiles, 
namely, solution in an alkali, extrusion, and 
coagulation in an acid in the form of threads. 
In properties Lanital resembles wool. Its 
strength is said to be about 85 per cent that of 
wool, which it also resembles in warmth and 
affinity for wool dyes. It can readily be 
distinguished from wool by several simple 
methods. It is said to be crease-resistant, 
unshrinkable, not attacked by insects, and, in 
admixture with wool, to felt perfectly. Due 
both to the development of dyeing processes 
and progress in the manufacture of Lanital 
itself, dyeing problems are not now so great 
as they were at first.—L. W. 


Viscosity of starch pastes. The changes therein 
due to continued heating and stirring, and 
their relation to the sizing of cotton yarns, 
J. R. Katz. Textile Research 9, No. 2 
(Dec. 1938) pp. 69-78. 

The viscosity of a starch size bath changes 
upon heating and stirring because the frail- 
walled vesicles of starch break with this treat- 
ment. This change affects the amount of size 
taken up by the yarn and also the penetration. 
In the present study, microscopic examijna- 
tions were made along with the viscosity 
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determinations. The viscosity of ordinary 
potato starch rapidly increases during the 
first hour and a half to a maximum. At the 
same time the thin-walled vesicles of starch 
increase in size. Near this maximum the 
vesicles begin to show signs of breakdown, and 
after about 90 minutes the viscosity drops 
abruptly and the breakdown of the vesicles 
increases rapidly until the viscosity is prac- 
tically constant and no more vesicles are visible 
in the starch. The more rapidly a starch paste 
is stirred, the lower the maximum viscosity 
becomes and the sooner this maximum is 
reached. Ordinary corn starches swell very 
much less than potato starches and do not 
reach nearly so high viscosities; the vesicles 
break but do not disappear as they do in potato 
starch. Acid-made thin boiling starches show 
practically no maximum viscosity, and in the 
1 per cent solution come close to the ideal 
substance which shows no change in viscosity 
on heating or stirring. The vesicles in these 
starches are completely broken down in 30 
minutes and in the ones of higher fluidity have 
entirely disappeared in this time.—D. E. K. 


A study of time and accuracy in testing 
textiles, J. E. Grit. Textile Research 9, 
No. 4 (Feb. 1939) pp. 141-145. 

Grade A airplane cloth was tested by 3 
different operators by both the strip and grab 
methods. The length of time required for 
preparation and testing and the accuracy ob- 
tained were studied for both methods. In 
general, the more experienced operator obtained 
values ranging between narrower limits than 
was the case with operators of less experience. 
More time is required for the strip than for the 
grab method, but the results are more con- 
sistent. Both methods are satisfactory and 
adequate for obtaining the desired results. 
The grab test lends itself to routine tests for 
control, and the results may be converted into 
the equivalent strip values if desired. The 
strip method is essentially a laboratory test 
concerned with the performance of textile 
materials when stressed.—M. B. H. 
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International Management Congress. The 
proceedings of the Seventh International Man- 
agement Congress make an imposing volume 
of about three hundred and fifty large pages and 
include the speeches at all general sessions, the 
discussions at technical sessions, and full lists 
of officers, committee members, registrants, and 
financially assisting firms and corporations. 
The papers prepared for the technical sections 
are not included, since they were published in 
advance. Reports of the Home Management 
Section fill about thirty pages. Information as 
to the purchase of this and the earlier reports 
may be obtained from the National Manage- 
ment Council of the U. S. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Women’s Interests at Lima. The adoption 
of the Lima Declaration of Women’s Rights, 
the reorganization of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, and other interests of 
women at the Lima conference last winter are 
clearly described in the opening article of the 
March issue of The Woman Worker, U. S. 
Women’s Bureau publication. 


A Town Hall Pamphlet. ‘How to Detect 
and Analyze Propaganda”’ by Clyde R. Miller, 
secretary of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, is one of the pamphlets resulting from 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” It is 
purchasable for 25 cents from The Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 West 43d Street, New York City. 


State Trade Barriers. Readers of Miss 
Sherman’s article on page 300 of the May 
JouRNAL may be interested in a mimeographed 
list of selected references on the subject which 
has been compiled by Louise O. Bercaw and 
issued as Economic Library List No. 1 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Gluts. Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
whom many home economists knew through 
his work with the Food Administration during 
the War and who, after fifteen years as director 
of the Food Research Institute at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is now director of research at General 


Mills, Inc., tells the layman “Why Agricultural 
Gluts Develop” in a 29-page popular bulletin. 
It is No. 21 in the Day and Hour Series of the 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
and may be purchased from the Press for 25 
cents a copy. 


Farmer’s Wife and Farm Journal. With 
the May issue, the Farmer’s Wife, the well- 
known magazine for farm women, merged 
with the Farm Journal, with offices at Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, instead of at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The new arrangement 
is said not to involve change in the purpose, 
content, and manner of the material presented 
but to assure a much larger circulation. It 
will be edited by Carroll P. Streeter and 
Miriam Williams of the former Farmer’s 
Wife, and Mrs. Mary Reynolds of the Farm 
Journal. 


Surplus Commodities and Relief. The news- 
papers have given considerable space this win- 
ter to various proposals by Secretary Wallace 
for utilizing surplus foods to improve the diet 
of people on relief. The chief difficulty, of 
course, has been to avoid interfering with nor- 
mal trade. On March 13 and 14 at a confer- 
ence between the food industries and the gov- 
ernment agencies concerned, an ingenious plan 
was presented according to which the recipients 
of relief would be given U. S. food stamps up 
to a limited value and may use these to pur- 
chase certain surplus food commodities at 
regular grocery stores. It is soon to be tried 
out in five or six cities with populations of 
100,000 or more. 


“The Sacred Cow.” This is the title chosen 
by Susan Jenkins, chairman of the Milk Con- 
sumers Protective Committee of New York 
City, for the article which she contributes to 
the February 17 issue of Better Times. Its 
picture of the “realities” of milk production, 
distribution, and consumption corresponds to 
that given by Mr. Montgomery on page 369. 


“Housing Requirements of Farm Families in 
the United States.” The eagerly awaited re- 
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port of Maud Wilson’s study of standards for 
rural housing in 14 different regions of the 
United States is now available as U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 322. Prepared in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, it is on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 


a copy. 


Small Houses for Rural Families. The ex- 
perience of the Farm Security Administration 
in building low-cost homes for farm families is 
the basis of the attractive illustrated bulletin 
“Small Houses’”’ now obtainable from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
at 10 cents a copy. It describes and gives 
plans for houses mainly of five rooms and with- 
out plumbing, over a hundred of which have 
been built for about $1,105 each in southeast 
Missouri and other southern states by the use 
of a pre-cutting and prefabrication system. 


Play Space. Realizing the importance of 
planning for adequate play space before housing 
projects or other new neighborhoods are de- 
veloped, the National Recreation Association 
appointed a committee on standards of outdoor 
recreation areas in housing developments. Its 
report, with excellent discussions and prac- 
ticable recommendations, is now published as a 
bulletin entitled ““Play Space in New Neighbor- 
hoods.”’ Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
each from the Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


U.S.H.A. Publications now available from 
the U. S. Housing Authority, Washington, 
D. C., include two attractive pamphlets, “9 
Questions and 9 Answers” and “What the 
Housing Act Can Do for Your City,” and re- 
prints of Mr. Straus’s article in the February 
Atlantic, “Housing—A National Achievement.” 


“‘The Composition of Rural Households.” A 
statistical study of nearly three thousand rural 
households has been made by W. A. Anderson 
and reported in Bulletin 713 of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, New York. It shows the type of house- 
hold, according to number and relationship of 
members of the family, the husband-wife- 
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children type being found in practically one 
out of two families. 


Rural Youth. Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. 
Smith are the authors of “Rural Youth: Their 
Situation and Prospects,’ a “comprehensive 
survey of the field studies and general literature 
dealing with rural youth.” It is a report from 
the Division of Social Research of the W.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

“‘What’s Ahead for Rural America?” has been 
chosen as the theme of the youth section of the 
American Country Life Association for the 
annual meeting at Pennsylvania State College 
from August 30 to September 2, and E. L. Kirk- 
patrick and Agnes M. Boynton have prepared 
a “preliminary outline for discussion of the 
topic from the standpoint of opportunities for 
rural young people.” Copies may be obtained 
from the A.C.L.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


“A Summer in the Country.” This is the 
ironical title under which the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, reports a study of the employment 
of migratory child labor in the New Jersey 
fruit and vegetable industry. The facts re- 
vealed about housing and living conditions, 
school attendance, earnings, hours of work, and 
health hazards are not pleasant reading; and 
the recommendations for legislation seem un- 
answerable. The bulletin is on sale for 25 
cents a copy. 


Bootlegged Bedspreads. The Tufted Bed- 
spread Association is one business organization 
that approves of the wage-hour law, says Busi- 
ness Week. Its members had been bothered by 
competition from bedspreads made in certain 
southern areas by very low-cost labor; now, by 
stimulating complaints against the employers 
who thus violated the law, they have checked 
the undercutting of their market. 


The Social Security Program. The March 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science is devoted to 
“Appraising the Social Security Program” and 
is “designed to set forth the work accomplished 
under the Social Security Act and to furnish 


a background for evaluation of proposed 
changes.” Several of the articles are of con- 
cern to home economists, especially those in 
social welfare and public health work. 


Health Insurance Benefits. Home econo- 
mists in social work may be interested in a re- 
cent bulletin from the International Labour 
Office, “‘Economical Administration of Health 
Insurance Benefits. Part I. The Principle of 
Economy in the Administration of Health 
Benefits” by Walter Pryll. The agent for the 
International Labour Office publications in this 
country is Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City. 


Bureau for the Aged. The Welfare Council 
of New York City has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau for the Aged, to serve “‘as 
a clearing house for information and resources 
for an expanding group in the population.” 
According to Beller Times, it will work in close 
co-operation with the existing public and pri- 
vate agencies in this field. 


Education Under W.P.A. In February the 
Advisory Committee on Education issued its 
Staff Study No. 14 on “Educational Activities 
of the Works Progress Administration.” It 
gives a clear picture of the establishment and 
accomplishments of the various programs, in- 
cluding the important ones on nursery schools, 
parent education, and homemaking. Empha- 
sis is placed on the fact that these activities 
reach people of lower income levels than pre- 
vious educational programs. 


The New York Study of Public Education. 
The report of the Regents’ inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education in New 
York State has been summarized by Maxwell 
S. Stewart in Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 30, 
“Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens.”” More 
social studies, special attention to the high 
school curriculum, more adult education, better 
teachers, and closer attention to administrative 
economies to offset increasing costs, are among 
the points emphasized. The publishers are 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City; the price is 10 cents. 
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Philosophy of Home Economics Education. 
Last year the home economics education service 
of the U. S. Office of Education issued a mimeo- 
graphed miscellany entitled “Curriculum De- 
velopment in Education for Home and Family 
Living—Purposes and Procedures.” This has 
now been followed by a second miscellany 
whose subtitle is “Some Procedures Used in 
Evolving a Philosophy” and whose official 
designation is Miscellany 2151. It was pre- 
pared by Beulah I. Coon with the assistance 
of Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon and Pedro Orata and 
is intended particularly for home economists 
who serve as leaders of curriculum groups. 


No Farrago for Us. We had never known 
exactly what a farrago was but vaguely thought 
it was something ferocious like virago. Lately 
we have been so diverted by the amusingly mis- 
cellaneous assortment of trivia about food 
products which Business Week occasionally 
gets together under the head of “‘Food Farrago”’ 
that we have looked it up in the dictionary. 
For a moment we thought we’d better adopt it 
for the title of this section of the JouRNAL; 
for lo and behold, it comes from a Latin word 
meaning mixed fodder or mash and now means 
just a mixture. But on further investigation 
we’ve decided to stick to our own old ‘“Mis- 
cellany,” at least until the dictionaries can agree 
as to whether when you have two of ’em you 
are to write farragos or farragoes. 


Nutrition and Foreign Affairs. The impor- 
tance of nutrition as a factor in foreign policy 
is shown by the fact that the Foreign Policy 
Association devoted the January 15 issue of its 
Foreign Policy Reports to a discussion of 
“Nutrition: A League Project” by Frederick T. 
Merrill. It is based mainly on League reports 
and refers frequently to Stiebeling’s work on 
food consumption and dietary standards at dif- 
ferent economic levels. 


Nutrition in Palestine. Faithful readers of 
the JouRNAL may recall the nutrition work 
which the Women’s International Zionist Or- 
ganization has organized in Palestine and whose 
beginnings were described by Erna Meyer on 
page 568 of the issue for November 1934. They 
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will be interested to learn that recent develop- 
ments are reported in the March issue of 
L’Enseignement Ménager, the bulletin of the 
International Federation of Home Economics, 
and that it seems to be proceeding on lines 
similar to those originally laid down. 


Baking at Home. Homestead Bulletin No. 5 
from the School of Living, Suffern, New York, 
is devoted to “How to Economize on Bread, 
Cake and Pastry” and describes the equipment 
and processes and gives the cost of materials 
used by Mrs. Borsodi and her fellow workers in 
their demonstration of the theory that with 
proper facilities it is more economical and other- 
wise more satisfactory to produce these goods 
in the home than to purchase them ready-made. 


Swiss Union of Vocational and Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers. The bilingual monthly of 
our Swiss colleagues has recently changed its 
somewhat cumbersome German title to Die 
Frauenschule (literally, The Women’s School). 
The French designation remains the more for- 
mal Bulletin de Union Suisse des Maitresses 
Professionnelles et Ménagéres. The contents 
continue to be part French and part German, 
each in due proportion and regardless of the 
fact that all members undoubtedly use both 
languages with ease. 


Home Economics in South Africa. A re- 
markably good analysis of the beginnings of 
home economics in South Africa and the possi- 
bilities of developing it as an integrating educa- 
tional force is given in the February issue of 
Farming in South Africa by Miss G. M. Sedg- 
wick, former home economics officer of the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry, now 
senior dietitian, Department of Public Health. 


Australian Hens. Our English opposite 
member, Housecraft, says that the News 
Chronicle says that ““The henometer is strapped 
on to Australian hens, then as the eggs are laid 
they are stamped with the breed of the bird 
and the date.” 


Newton D. Baker Memorial. Friends of 
Mr. Baker have begun to raise a fund in his 
memory. According to School and Society, 
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the fund would be used for Cleveland College, 
of whose board he was chairman; part would 
perhaps go for a building named for him; and 
the balance for a fund whose income would sup- 
port adult education at the College. 


“Health Education by Isotype.” The iso- 
type method of expressing statistical facts is one 
of the oldest and best known pictorial devices 
in that field, and its use in popularizing health 
data is described by Dr. Otto Neurath, one of 
its originators, and Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt in a 
bulletin recently issued by the American Public 
Health Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. 


John Steuart Curry, Artist-in-Residence. 
We learn from the catalog of a one-man loan 
exhibit held this spring in the Lakeside Press 
Galleries, Chicago, that this painter of 
middle-western life is artist-in-residence at the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
a unique position made possible by the Brit- 
tingham Trust Fund and intended to stimulate 
interest in art and relate it more closely to rural 
living. 


Books of Valentines. ‘‘Readymade” valen- 
tines for all kinds of lovers and occasions have 
been appearing in English ever since the days 
of Chaucer but seem to have been especially 
popular late in the 18th and during the first 
half of the 19th centuries. Harry B. Weiss 
tells about them in the February Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, giving a few 
typical and amusing quotations and listing 
over 150 books, many of them with delightfully 
quaint titles. 


Victorian and Edwardian Dresses. A special 
exhibit of costumes from 1837 to 1910 was held 
this spring at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and illuminating suggestions about the period 
and its sartorial expressions are found in the 
illustrated article about it which Preston Rem- 
ington contributes to the March issue of the 
Museum Bulletin. 


Workers in Consumer Co-operation. ‘‘Ca- 
reers in Consumer Cooperation” by Clarence 
W. Failor appears in the series of occupational 
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monographs issued by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. It is based on an extensive study 
which the author made in 1937 in the North 
Central states, a more exhaustive report of 
which is soon to appear in book form. The 
present bulletin includes a brief history of con- 
sumer co-operation and the qualifications and 
status of its workers, with chapters on manage- 
ment, distributive jobs, and other positions. 
The author belongs to those who look on the 
co-operative movement as a way of life rather 
than as a form of economic distribution. 


Volunteer Journalists. The Los Angeles 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, an honorary so- 
ciety of women journalists, is reported in Chan- 
nels as training journalism graduates for volun- 
teer publicity service with social agencies. The 
course combines class and field work, and each 
person is expected to do volunteer work for six 
months after graduation. 


Occupational Index. The 1938 issues of this 
monthly publication of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference are now available in a single 
bound volume. They contain briefly anno- 
tated references to articles in current publica- 
tions dealing with over a hundred vocational 
topics, among them costume design, dietetics, 
food industry, home economics, hotel work, 
household employment, public health, restau- 
rant management, teaching. The cost of the 
volume or of an annual subscription is $5. 
Address the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


School Bus Standards. Representatives of 
state departments of education and of educa- 
tional organizations met recently with auto- 
motive engineers and bus manufacturers to 
formulate minimum national safety standards 
for safe and economical school busses. The 
conference, called by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, was held at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and the 
standards agreed on included all-steel construc- 
tion and yellow color and allowed for 6 body 
sizes. The manufacturers believe that the 


proposed simplification and standardization 
will result in reduced cost and quicker produc- 
tion, as well as in greater safety. 


“If I Ran the B.B.C.” A comparison be- 
tween the British and United States systems of 
radio regulation is the real subject of a paper of 
this title which J. B. Priestley, the English 
novelist, published in the London Sunday Dis- 
patch and which the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Washington, D. C., is now dis- 
tributing in leaflet form. This last fact proves 
that the comparison is not all in favor of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, especially as 
regards the quality and variety of the enter- 
tainment offered; but Mr. Priestley’s ideas of 
what could be done to improve things here seem 
needed to complete the picture. 


Radio and Parent Education. In a special 
study of “The Use of Radio in Parent Educa- 
tion” made under the direction of Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg, the Child Study Association 
of America had the co-operation of the National 
Council of Parent Education, the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, and 
various specialists in radio or parent education. 
The findings have recently been published in a 
95-page booklet published by the University of 
Chicago Press and priced at 75 cents a copy. 


Motion Pictures. The “Proceedings of a 
Conference on the Educational Production of 
Motion Pictures” held at Ohio State University 
last November have special interest in con- 
nection with the discussion of films as a tool for 
education at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home _ Economics Association (see 
page 389). The report includes 16 papers, 
among them “School-Made Films for General 
Education” by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., ““Demon- 
stration and Discussion of Films in Commercial 
Subjects” by L. K. Meola, “The Status and 
Future of Educationally Produced Films” by 
Hardy R. Finch, and “Community Group 
Activities” by Eleanor D. Child. It may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
for $1.25 a copy. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Summer and Autumn Conferences. For the 
convenience of readers, available information 
as to dates and meeting places of coming 
conferences is here given, together with the 
address from which further information may be 
obtained: 

International Restaurant Conference, June 13 
to 18: June 13 to 16, Hotel Astor, New York 
City; June 17 to 18, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Mr. John Auerbach, 11 West 
42d Street, New York City. 

National Conference of Social Work, June 18 
to 24, Buffalo, New York; Mr. Harold R. 
Knight, 82 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education, June 20 to 22, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
Iowa City. 

American Home Economics Association, 
June 20 to 23, The Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
(see page 388). 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics, June 29 to 
August 9, Poughkeepsie, New York; Dr. Ruth 
Wheeler, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

National Education Association, July 2 to 6, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
Depariment of Home Economics, July 3 to 6; 
Mrs. Edith Murphy, 100 San Pablo Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress, July 8 to 15, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Shell Building 608, Rue Cantersteen 47, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Sixth Pacific Science Congress, under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council, July 24 
to August 12, Berkeley, Stanford, and San 
Francisco; Section VII deals with nutrition and 
public health; Roy E. Clausen, secretary, Hil- 
gard Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 


Seventh World’s Poultry Congress, July 28 to 
August 7, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Kathryn B. 
Niles, Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
110 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, August 6 to 11, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
W.F.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. (About special home 
economics sessions consult Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City.) 


International Congress of Home Economics, 
August 21 to 28, Copenhagen, Denmark; 
American Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


American Dietetic Association, August 27 to 
31, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, California; 
Edith M. Barber, 36 West 9th Street, New 
York City. (See below.) 


National Recreation Congress, October 9 to 
13, Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts; 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
October 16 to 20, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Public Health Association, October 
17 to 20, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; A.P.H.A., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Conference of Food Service Directors, No- 
vember 2 to 4, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Constance C. Hart, 13 
Fitzhugh Street, South, Rochester, New York. 


American Dietetic Association. At the 
annual convention called at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Los Angeles, for the week of August 27, 
speakers and topics will include” Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan, “The’ Dietitian’s Place in the 
Hospital Research Program”; Dr. Albert H. 
Rowe, “Allergy”; Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, 
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some phase of prenatal nutrition; Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter, ‘““The Newer Knowledge of Vitamin 
C in Health and Disease.” A special train 
will leave Chicago on August 18 and allow 
stopovers at Banff, Lake Louise, Victoria, and 
San Francisco. 

Sociological Field Course. In co-operation 
with The Open Road, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is this year trying the 
experiment of conducting a special field course 
during which students will have the opportu- 
nity to gain firsthand acquaintance with the 
“interplay of economic and social forces” in a 
representative southern area. The locale 
chosen is Greenville County, South Carolina, a 
region which includes mountain country, 
cotton farms, and textile towns. 

Stanford Education Conference. On July 7, 
immediately after the National Education 
Association meeting, the School of Education 
at Stanford University will hold its 7th annual 
summer conference, which will be open to the 
public. The central theme, “Educational 
Frontiers,” will be elaborated both in forum 
discussions and by special speakers such as 
Lewis M. Terman, Jesse H. Newlon, John W. 
Studebaker. 

Higher Education Conference. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces that the 1939 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education will be held at the University from 
July 12 to 14 and will provide opportunity for 
critical discussion of trends, reforms, and 
experiments; financial and administrative prob- 
lems; the relation of government to education; 
and special educational services rendered by 
higher education. 

Fabric Testing Course. The U. S. Testing 
Company is for the second time arranging a 
summer course in fabric testing for 15 women 
seriously interested in familiarizing themselves 
with testing procedures and in overcoming 
popular misconceptions regarding fabric quality 
and labeling. The course will be given in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, from July 10 to 21, and 
further information may be obtained from the 
U. S. Testing Company, 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

British Home Economics Tour. Among 
special parties coming to this country in 
connection with the New York World’s Fair 
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is one organized through the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects in London. 
It will sail from Liverpool on August 5, visit 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto, as 
well as New York City, and sail eastward in 
time to reach Liverpool on August 26. The 
Greater New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion, southeastern district, will show the 
British visitors special attention in connection 
with the Career Tours program described on 
pages 391 and 392. 

Children’s Measurements and Garment 
Sizes. The U.S. Bureau of Home Economics’ 
study of the body measurements of children 
having reached the point where its findings 
could be presented as a basis for standardiza- 
tion in the chaotic field of children’s garment 
sizes, the Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the A.S.A. called a conference on the 
subject on April 26. The conference received 
considerable publicity in trade journals and 
also through a Farm and Home Hour broadcast 
in which Ruth O’Brien, who directed the study, 
discussed its significance with Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe and Mr. Harold Brightman. What 
recommendations may result from the con- 
ference may not be known for some time. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Clifford Ericson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity was the chief speaker at the annual 
meeting this spring in Omaha. Officers elected 
were: president, Grace Margaret Morton, 
University of Nebraska; vice-president, May 
Dickerson; treasurer, Carolyn Ruby; and 
president-elect, Mrs. Bernice Dunlavy. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
The home economics department entertained 
the home economics majors and minors at tea 
in February. Seventy-five attended. 

The new Men’s Hall, which is nearing com- 
pletion, will house 120. The up-to-date 
cafeteria in it will serve the entire student body. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Ruth Leverton 
presented a paper at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition in Toronto on 
April 26. 

All senior students desiring appointments as 
student dietitians in hospitals have been 
placed for 1939-40. 
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On February 24, a dinner was held in the 
ballroom of the Student Union Building in 
recognition of Margaret Fedde’s 25 years of 
service at the University and 20 years as head 
of the home economics department. About 
two hundred former students and friends 
attended. Florence Atwood, 18, Mrs. Anna 
Dee Weaver, ’23, Ruth Leverton, ’28, Ruthalee 
Holloway, °’32, and Rachel Peterson, 
reminisced about their college days. A bound 
volume of letters from former students was 
presented to Miss Fedde by Mrs. Ruth Davis 
Hill, ’29, and a gift from the home economics 
faculty was presented by Grace Morton. 
Announcement of a fund amounting to $400, 
to be called the Margaret Fedde Loan Fund 
and contributed by graduates and friends, was 
made by Mary Guthrie, ’18. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
An excellent panel discussion of “The Place of 
Home Economics in General Education”’ was 
arranged by Eleanor Bateman, program chair- 
man, at the Y. W. C. A. in Boston on February 
16. Participants were Brayton Wilson of 
Prince School, chairman, and Dr. Alice Blood 
of Simmons College, Mrs. Joseph Schumpeter of 
Wheaton College, Anna Kloss of the State 
Department of Education, and Mrs. Ralph 
Van Meter of Massachusetts State College. A 
dinner in the Pioneer dining room preceded 
this well-attended meeting. 

The members of the social welfare and 
public health section arranged a delightful 
dinner meeting at the College Club in Boston 
on February 17 in honor of Marjorie Heseltine 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and chairman 
of the social welfare and public health depart- 
ment of the A.H.E.A. After dinner, before a 
blazing fire, Miss Heseltine discussed the growth 
of home economics work in the field of public 
health and social work. 

A school-lunch section has just been added 
to the Association. Dorothea Nicoll, ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to plan 
for the organization of this group, invited 
about thirty members of the Association who 
have responsibility for school lunches to meet 
to choose a chairman and discuss plans for a 
program. Although the scheduled day saw 


the worst blizzard in 50 years, 15 courageous 
souls appeared at the meeting. Dorothea 
Shanney was elected chairman and Evelyn 
Asbrand, secretary. 

On the same day, 42 members of the teachers 
section braved the storm to hear Muriel Cox, 
assistant director of the Chamberlain School, 
Boston, talk on “Building Your Spring Ward- 
robe.”” Ruth Atwater of the National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C., was a guest. 

Members of the women in business section 
enjoyed a visit from Isabel Nelson Young, 
national chairman of H.E.W.1.B.’s, on April 13. 

Several members of the Association took an 
active part in plans for the 14th annual meeting 
of the New England Health Education Associa- 
tion at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on April 21 and 22. Dorothea Nicoll arranged 
an exhibit which filled the large drafting room 
in the beautiful new building at M.I.T. Char- 
lotte Raymond was chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, and Mary Spalding helped 
plan the program. At the general mecting, to 
which the public was invited, Horace Taylor 
of the Brookline Children’s Museum gave an 
illustrated talk on “Teaching Children with 
Toys.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Extension Service. Daisy Deane William- 
son, state home demonstration leader, Hazel E. 
Hill, clothing specialist, and Eleanor William- 
son, home demonstration agent, plan to attend 
the triennial conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in London from 
May 30 to June 10. They will visit Ireland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
France before returning to this country. 

Daisy Deane Williamson and Elizabeth 
Ellis, nutrition specialist, attended the New 
York conference of state extension leaders, 
nutrition economists, and land-use and forestry 
specialists in March. “Better Living on the 
Farm from the Farm” was the theme; and 
trends, problems, methods, and co-ordination 
of various lines of work were discussed. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting was held in Roch- 
ester on May 5 and 6. 
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The H.E.W.L.B.’s in New York City report a 
very interesting and satisfactory year. The 
group has been placed on a self-sustaining basis 
by assessing dues of $2, and there is a paid-up 
membership of 116 active, 22 associate, and 
15 courtesy members. Speakers this year have 
included Theodore Lee Brantly, advertising 
manager of Collier’s; Frank Brancher, vice- 
president in charge of sales, WOR Broad- 
casting Company; Charles Buck, literary 
counselor of Lever Brothers and author of 
“The Business Letter Writer’s Manual’; 
Virginia Pope, fashion editor of the New York 
Times; Russel Wright and Gilbert Rhode, 
designers of the food focal exhibits of the New 
York World’s Fair; and Clara Bell Thompson 
and Margaret Lukes Wise, authors of “We 
Are 40 and We Did Get Jobs.” 

Radio Programs. Once a month in Sche- 
nectady a group of mothers discuss their 
daughters’ problems with Genevieve Hageman, 
city supervisor, two homemaking teachers, 
and a high school principal. Each Saturday 
morning the Cornell radio skit, “Roommates & 
Co.,” presents home economics information. 

Skidmore College. Historic textiles ac- 
quired last year by the home economics 
department are on display in the exhibition 
gallery of the Art Studio at the College. 
Included are a late Gothic pattern of velvet 
used in the 15th century, a Renaissance col- 
lection, materials of the style worn by Queen 
Elizabeth, and some Ottoman textiles of the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Public School Home Economics. The 24 
additional home economics departments opened 
in September bring the total of state high 
schools offering home economics work up to 
620, leaving only 134 four-year high schools 
with no home economics work. There are in 
New York State 17 institutions offering train- 
ing in home economics beyond the high school 
level. 

New York State Home Bureau. New York 
delegates to the triennial conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the World 
will be Mrs. H. M. Wagenblass, president of 
the Federation of Home Bureaus; Mrs. Ruby 
Green Smith, state leader of home demonstra- 
tion agents; Mrs. A. E. Brigden; and Mrs. Ann 
Phillips Duncan. The Bureau has a member- 
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ship of over 29,000, three times as great as 
20 years ago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College. The annual style revue 
of the Rowan County schools held at the Col- 
lege in April attracted about 100 contestants 
and some 400 of their friends. As usual, each 
city and county school sent two representatives 
from each of its clothing classes. Cash prizes 
were awarded by the College. A buyer from a 
local store, a housewife, and a home demonstra- 
tion agent from outside the county served as 
judges. 

East Carolina Teachers College. During 
the last three years, the number of students 
in the home economics department has doubled 
and the number of faculty members more than 
doubled. Many new courses have been 
added, and a nursery school under the direction 
of Evelyn Rogers has been established. A 
new building, the lower floor of which will 
house the department, will be completed this 
fall. 

Extension Service. During 1938, 5,287 
kitchens were improved by rural homemakers 
in North Carolina. Emphasis was placed on 
good arrangement of work units. 

Since 1935, the number of North Carolina 
farms which are equipped with electricity has 
risen from 11,558 to 56,609. On the majority 
of the rural line extensions there has been an 
increase in the use of electrical appliances. 
During the last three years, the North Carolina 
Extension Service has emphasized safe and 
adequate wiring, good lighting, and selection 
and care of electrical equipment. 

The home demonstration division has worked 
in co-operation with the division of agri- 
cultural engineering on the installation of water 
systems, with the result that 1,865 were 
installed in the state last year. 

Oxford. At the Oxford High School, 32 
second-year home economics students have 
acquired practical homemaking experience by 
living in the school’s cottage for several days. 
Four or five students, with the instructor, 
stay from Wednesday through Saturday. 
Each girl is given the full responsibility for 
carrying out one phase of a homemaker’s 
duties. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Celeste 
Sowka, a teacher at Central High School, 
Fargo, has been added to the teacher-training 
supervisory staff. 

The 32d annual inter-high-school May 
festival, held at the Agricultural College from 
May 4 to 6, featured home economics exhibits 
and contests. A state meeting of high school 
clubs was an important event of the festival. 

Extension Service. Magdalene Heiberg has 
resigned as associate county extension agent in 
Stutsman County for advanced study at Iowa 


State College. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. Mem- 
bership in the Association now exceeds 400. 
At the annual meeting on April 15 at Ohio 
State University, Helen Mougey Jordan 
was re-elected president and Laura Heston, 
vice-president. ‘“What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme. Mrs. Hazel Huston 
Price of Ohio State University spoke on prog- 
ress in home economics in the Ohio secondary 
school curriculum, and Mrs. John Supplee, a 
homemaker of Zanesville, reported on the 
A.A.U.W.’s recent study of the American 
family. Dr. H. O. DeGraff of the University 
of Akron spoke on “Long Thoughts for Youth”; 
Mrs. Dorotha F. Marlow of the Shaker 
Heights High School, Cleveland, “What Is 
New in Clothing and Textiles’; and Dr. Helen 
Hunscher of Western Reserve University, 
“What’s New in Nutrition.” 

The Association newsletter for March was 
given over almost entirely to reports of com- 
mittees and the bibliographies which these 
committees have prepared. Other reports will 
probably appear in later newsletters. 

Ohio Wesleyan. Two senior clothing-retail 
majors who have been studying style shows 
recently planned an evening show for the 
students and faculty. They selected 8 student 
models of varying sizes and types and took 
them to a Columbus store where the stylist 
helped select several outfits for each. The 
stylist gave a short talk at the show to introduce 
the models. 

University of Cincinnati. The Nursery 


School Association interested the merchants 
and the nursery schools of Cincinnati in havinga 
Nursery School Week, when the stores dis- 
played play materials and clothing for pre- 
school children and all the nurseries were open 
to visitors. The Association has set up 
minimum standards for nursery schools and is 
trying to educate the public as to what to 
look for when placing a child in a nursery 
school. 

Extension Service. Friends of Emma E. 
Sparks, Darke County home demonstration 
agent, were saddened by news of her death on 
February 27. She had been in the extension 
services of Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio for over 
20 years. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Dean Nora A, 
Talbot and the home economics faculty extend 
a cordial invitation to each home economist 
attending the A.H.E.A. meeting in June to 
visit the College en route to or from San 
Antonio. 

Ruth M. Smith of Missoula, Montana, has 
been added to the faculty for the spring and 
summer semesters. The summer session fac- 
ulty will include also Anna K. Banks of 
Oklahoma College for Women, who will teach 
home economics education, and Alice L. 
Edwards, who will conduct a short course on 
consumer education from June 26 to July 1. 

Mrs. Edyth T. Wallace, home counselor 
for the Oklahoma City public schools, will be on 
the campus during June to conduct community 
classes in parent education. 

The Third School Cafeteria Managers’ 
Short Course to be held from June 12 to 16 will 
be devoted to newer phases of nutrition and 
specifications for food products. Dr. Gladys 
M. Kinsman will discuss “Nutritional Require- 
ments of Children.” Phases of marketing and 
food specifications will be handled in a special 
unit course to be directed by Dr. Daisy I. 
Purdy. There will be several guest speakers. 

From July 10 to 21, M. Faith McAuley of 
Chicago will conduct a unit course on school 
feeding which will carry college credit. It will 
be especially designed for home economics 
teachers responsible for directing school feeding 
in connection with other duties. 
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University of Oklahoma. The School of 
Home Economics sponsored the alumnae 
reunion on April 1. About 60 former students 
were present. President W. B. Bizzell and 
Dr. Helen Burton spoke at the luncheon 
meetin# held in the Union Building. 

High School Homemaking. Small work 
conferences for high school homemaking 
teachers were held throughout the state during 
March and April. District supervisors assisted 
with the meetings. 

Future Homemakers. Some 2,250 girls 
attended the third annual rally of the Future 
Homemakers of Oklahoma in the Municipal 
Auditorium of Oklahoma City. New features 
of this year’s program were a get-acquainted 
party at the Biltmore Hotel for those arriving 
on Friday and a morning meeting and luncheon 
for superintendents of schools in which voca- 
tional programs in homemaking are offered. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. During the two 
1939 summer sessions which will convene from 
June 19 to July 28 and from July 31 to Sep- 
tember 1, 47 graduate and undergraduate 
courses in home economics will be offered. 

Other Oregon Summer Sessions. Summer 
sessions are also scheduled at the University of 
Oregon at Eugene, the Portland Extension 
Center, the Institute of Marine Biology on Coos 
Bay, and at the state normal schools at Mon- 
mouth, Ashland, and La Grande. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
“Educational Planning to Meet the Needs of 
Youth and Adults” was the theme of the 
Association’s annual meeting at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on May 5 and 6. 
Speakers included Dr. George C. Galphin of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, who discussed 
“Educational Plans for the Non-College 
Youth and Adults’; Mrs. Maria Bransford, 
director of the Philadelphia Institute of 
Household Occupations, ‘Prospects in House- 
hold Employment”; Dr. Robert L. Sutherland 
of Bucknell University, “Problems Facing 
Youth Today”; James C. Morgan of Mansfield 
State Teachers College, “Learning to Live 
with Yourself”; and Judge Lois Mary McBride, 
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“Proposed Changes in Pennsylvania’s Mar- 
riage Laws.” Mabel B. Trilling is president 
of the Association this year. 

Department of Public Instruction. Great 
stimulus has been given to the organization of 
adult education centers throughout the state 
this year by state and county supervisors, 
itinerant teacher trainers, and the adult 
education services of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The annual Conference of County Advisers 
and Itinerant Teacher Trainers, which will be 
held at the State Teachers College in Indiana 
on June 26, preceding the annual Vocational 
Education Conference, will bring together 2 
state supervisors, 3 itinerant teacher trainers, 
and 28 county advisers. 

The second meeting for the school year of the 
state-wide Teacher Education Committee 
was held in Harrisburg on May 3 and 4, 
preceding the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association. The group 
includes 35 representatives from the 13 colleges 
and universities approved for the training of 
vocational teachers in homemaking. 

Annual Vocational Education Conference. 
The Conference will be held at the State 
Teachers College in Indiana from June 28 to 30. 
“Major Problems of Teachers During the 
Past Year”’ will be the theme of the meetings 
of the home economics section. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. The local 
chapter of Omicron Nu has been co-operating 
with the curriculum committee of the School 
of Home Economics this year. Dorothy 
Ritchie, president of the chapter, presented a 
report on student recommendations for curricu- 
lum revision to which consideration is now 
being given by the faculty committee. 

Beginning April 5, a series of 10 lectures on 
“Consumer Problems in Textiles and Clothing” 
was offered each Wednesday afternoon by the 
School of Home Economics to home econ- 
omists desiring advanced work toward degrees 
or credit for teachers’ certificates. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting in Columbia on February 
24 and 25: president, Margaret McGirt; first 
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vice-president, Lonny I. Landrum; second vice- 
president, Dr. Jane Dale; secretary, Elizabeth 
Watson; and treasurer, Mrs. Alice Guy 
Courtney. 

The members of the South Carolina Dietetic 
Association joined with the home economists 
at a banquet on Friday evening, at which Dr. 
Havilah Babock of the University of South 
Carolina was toastmaster and the speaker was 
Mrs. Marion Sims, a successful writer and 
homemaker. The two associations also joined 
for a session on Saturday morning. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the Noel 
Hotel, Nashville, on April 7. Speakers and 
topics included Lucy Gage of George Peabody 
College for Teachers on ““Homes and Customs 
of Many Lands” and G. E. Wallace of Missis- 
sippi A. & M. College, “Trends in Consumer 
Education.” A round-table discussion of 
“How We Can Improve Our State Organiza- 
tion’ was led by Margaret Ambrose. 

Student Clubs. “Professional Opportunities 
for Home Economics Trained People” was the 
theme of the student club program during the 
state meeting. Following luncheon an enter- 
taining play was presented by the Knox 
County Council of Clubs. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club of Peabody College entertained at 
tea in the Home Management House. 

Peabody College. Mary P. Wilson was 
recently elected president of the Tennessee 
Dietetic Association. 

Extension Service. This year the home 
demonstration and county agents have held 
meetings to make plans for improved home 
and farm living. 

Farm Security Administration. Sue H. 
Taylor, president of the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has accepted a position as 
regional agent in the F. S. A., with head- 
quarters at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Tennessee Vocational Association. Dean 
Fred C. Smith of the University of Tennessee 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance” at the 
Association’s recent luncheon meeting, which 
was attended by a large group of home 
economists. 


NEWS NOTES 


TEXAS 


Stephen F. Austin State College. The 
Ellen H. Richards Club of the College enter- 
tained 60 delegates from college home eco- 
nomics clubs in 14 colleges of the state at their 
first annual meeting last November. 

Mary Hardin Baylor College. ‘Professional 
Home Economics” was the theme of the pro- 
grams of the Home Economics Club this year. 
Speakers included home demonstration agents, 
home supervisors, a hospital dietitian, jour- 
nalists, a gift-shop manager, and a stylist who 
conducted a fashion clinic for the student body. 

Open house was held for 500 high school 
seniors in April. 

North Texas State College. Graduate 
courses are being offered at the College, and 10 
graduate students are enrolled. 

Dr. Alice V. Keliher of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association spoke at the recent joint 
meeting of the District Teachers Association 
and the Progressive Education Association. 

Texas State College for Women. The 
program for a Self-development Week cul- 
minated in the crowning of the Queen of 
Charm. Mrs. Arthur Jersild of New York 
assisted the local staff during the week with 
lectures, demonstrations, and a style show. 
Guest speakers were Dr. A. H. Smith of Wayne 
University, who spoke on “Biochemistry, the 
Cornerstone of the Life Sciences,’”’ and Mrs. 
Beula Becker Marble, president-elect of the 
American Dietetic Association, whose topic 
was “Prognosis for the Dietetic Profession.” 

The department sponsored a Cotton In- 
stitute in May, which included radio broad- 
casts, exhibits, and conferences. 

University of Texas. Upsilon Chapter will 
be hostess to the 14th National Conclave of 
Omicron Nu in Austin on June 16 and 17. 

Beginning next September, the University 
will offer a major in Interior Decoration. 

Austin. A study recently made by a boys’ 
class at Austin High School of magazine, local 
and state newspaper, and direct mail advertise- 
ments showed improvement in the information 
given in regard to price, style, material, and 
brand. 

Extension Service. Dosca Hale, parent 
education specialist, reports that 100 Texas 


counties have been studying family life and 
that as a result 23,700 preschool children have 
improved eating, dressing, and playing habits. 
One hundred workers trained 16,500 women 
and girls to give programs on family relation- 
ships, and 6,500 homemade toys were made 
by families. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting of the Association at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, on March 17 and 18 
attracted the largest attendance to date. 
Hollins College entertained the members at 
tea on Friday afternoon. At the banquet that 
evening Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, president of 
the A.H.E.A., was the principal speaker. 
Since this 1939 meeting marked the 30th birth- 
day of the Virginia Association, its history was 
given by Dean M’Ledge Moffett of the State 
Teachers College, Radford; and there was a 
birthday cake which created much interest. 

The theme of the meetings was “New Fields 
of Service for Home Economists”; and Edna 
P. Amidon of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Mrs. Clara Thompson of the Farm Security 
Administration, and Mrs. Nancy Pullin of the 
General Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
took up developments in the fields of education, 
federal programs, and business, respectively. 
These talks were discussed at sectional lunches; 
and, in the afternoon, reports from the three 
groups were presented and then summarized 
by Dean Moffett. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle H.E.W.I.B.’s. The February meet- 
ing was held in the Home Economics Building 
of the University of Washington. Dinner was 
prepared and served by institution adminis- 
tration majors. The chairman, Mrs. Jeanette 
Crum, presided, and Elmina White, assistant 
director of home economics in the state exten- 
sion service, discussed “Extension Service in 
Rural Education.” Later the group adjourned 
to one of the laboratories where the members 
could determine their sensitiveness to the taste, 
feel, sight, and smell of food through a series 
of palatability tests. 

Washington State College. Dr. Velma 
Phillips, formerly head of the home economics 
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department at Ohio University, is the new dean 
of the College of Home Economics. 

University of Washington. The biennial 
open house of the School of Home Economics 
was held on April 14, with many high school 
students of western Washington and about 
5,000 of the general public in attendance. The 
work of each division was graphically pre- 
sented, and the latest additions to the col- 
lection of European textiles and peasant 
costumes were displayed. 

Jennie I. Rowntree and Marion Fish have 
been lecturers in courses on marriage sponsored 
by the Y.M.C.A. and local churches. They 
emphasized the philosophy underlying money 
expenditure and consumer education. 

The textile laboratory is now equipped with 
a Fade-Ometer, with which graduate students 
are testing the fadeability of fabrics. 

Phyllis Foss, a ’35 graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, is the holder of the Bon Marché 
Fellowship in textile testing for 1938-39. 

Louise Davis, a senior from Anchorage, 
Alaska, has a unique piece of weaving ex- 
hibited at the San Francisco Fair. It is a 
genuine Chilkat blanket, a Thlingit Indian 
ceremonial robe, which she and three of her 
high school classmates wove. Such robes are 
no longer woven by the Indians; but in order 
to preserve the art, it was taught to a group of 
Alaskan girls by the last surviving Chilkat 
weaver. 

Northwest Dietetic Association. At the 
meeting held in Seattle from February 20 to 
23 in conjunction with the Western Hospital 
Association, one session was devoted to prob- 
lems of the school lunchroom. A skit about 
public health work was a feature of a joint 
meeting of nurses and medical socjal workers, 
and the rest of the session was devoted to 
research and diet therapy. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. The annual all-state rally of 


student clubs was held at St. Mary’s Academy 
on May 13. Wisconsin has 27 affiliated 
student clubs: 3 in colleges, 1 in a vocational 
school, 17 in high schools, and 6 in junior 
high schools. 

Madison Home Economics Club. At the 
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club’s January meeting in the Home Economics 
Building of the University of Wisconsin, Hazel 
Manning gave an illustrated talk entitled “My 
Impressions of the Restoration of Williams- 
burg” and Mrs. Hauver reported on a recent 
study, made by the club’s textile group, of 
specifications and the labeling of sheets and 
towels. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers’ 
Association. At a recent meeting, the pro- 
fessional committee demonstrated the use of 
four devices of visual education—lantern slide, 
film strip, opaque projector, and movie. A 
different phase of home economics served as 
subject matter for each demonstration, and 
mimeographed lists of sources of visual aid 
were distributed. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. During the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Dietetic 
Association in Milwaukee on March 24, three 
seniors in the class in Experimental Cookery 
at the College consented to try to answer 15 
questions chosen at random from among those 
received the previous week by the home 
editor of a Milwaukee newspaper. Both 
students and audience enjoyed the contest, and 
the audience occasionally supplemented the 
students’ answers. 

Susan F. West, who is completing her 25th 
year at the College, was honored by a delightful 
dinner on April 29 at the University Club. 
It was arranged by the home economics 
alumnae. 

The Stout Institute. For the annual Home 
Economics Rally held in Menomonie on April 
29 for the home economics high school girls of 
the northwestern section of the state, the 
Home Economics Club arranged a program of 
food demonstrations, a movie on the art of 
cosmetics, a skit on courtesy, and a style show 
centered around the New York World’s Fair. 

University of Wisconsin. The students in 
the course in tearoom and cafeteria manage- 
ment spent April 13, 14, 15 in Chicago on their 
annual field trip. Stella Patton and Mrs. 
Arlyle Stiehl were in charge of the group. 

Vocational and Adult Education. The Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education has developed a program of pro- 
motional activities to be carried out in the 
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homemaking departments of the city schools 
of vocational and adult education this year. 
The five activities recommended are: home- 
making co-ordination, home practices and 
projects, daytime homemaking classes for 
adults, club work, and utilization of surplus 
commodities in homemaking classes. 

Farm Security Administration. The home 
management supervisors for the 71 counties in 
Wisconsin have been increased to 27. At their 
meeting at the University of Wisconsin in May, 
technical information was given by extension 
specialists from the College of Agriculture, and 
an administrative training school was held 
for new workers. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. A state- 
wide effort to “Make Wyoming Adult Edu- 
cation Conscious” aroused the active interest 
of 1,167 adults. Twenty of the 40 vocational 
teachers taught 23 classes in which there was 
a preliminary enrollment of 320 women. Mrs. 
Verna Hitchcock, itinerant teacher trainer of 
adult homemaking, served an additional 346 
women in classes in 4 centers of the state. She 
also gave homemaking talks before various 
groups at which there was a total attendance 
of 501. 

A co-ordinating committee of 5 teachers 
from different types of day schools will work 
with the state supervisor this summer to com- 
pile the teaching suggestions sent in by the 
teachers on the curriculum committee. 

Extension Service. Ella Gardner of the 
U. S. Extension Service conducted training 
schools for recreation leaders in the state 
from April 11 to 22. 

Mary Collopy, state home demonstration 
leader, returned on March 1 from Cornell 
University where she had been doing graduate 
study. 

The second short course for 4-H club leaders 
will be held at the University of Wyoming 
campus from June 6 to 9. Mary Rokahr of 
the U. S. Extension Service will be a principal 
speaker. Emphasis will be placed on a better 
understanding of the sociological and psycho- 
logical factors of leadership, but some subject- 
matter training also will be included. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Gove Hambidge, principal research writer 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, may 
already be known to readers as author of Your 
Meals and Your Money, Enchanted Acre, and 
Six Rooms Make a World. 

Elizabeth C. Gibbs was made manager of 
residence halls at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1938 after 11 years’ experience 
as assistant business manager. As part of 
the work toward her master’s degree, which 
she took in 1938, she made a two-month tour 
of dormitories in the East, South, and Middle- 
West. 

Donald E. Montgomery is Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Dr. Florence L. MacLeod is both head of 
the nutrition department at the University of 
Tennessee and home economist at the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Ruth Peterson joined the staff of Weber 
College in Ogden, Utah, in 1938 to organize its 
new department of textiles and clothing. 
Previously, as associate 4-H club agent for 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts, she had 
charge of 4-H clothing clubs. 

Merle Ford, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the State University of Iowa, is chair- 
man of the historical materials committee of 


the A.H.E.A. With Frances Zuill, she wrote 
the skit for the Chicago banquet of which she 
speaks. 

Delia Ann Taylor is a member of the staff of 
the division of textiles and clothing in the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Rosa L. St. Clair Bristow is a home- 
maker of Washington, D. C., who formerly 
taught in Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and more recently has assisted 
with the anthropometric project being con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Jeanette Studley, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with an M.S. degree from 
Simmons College, was employed by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and the New York State 
Department of Labor before she became gen- 
eral secretary of the Consumers’ League of 
Connecticut. 

Georgia Ellen Wright, a graduate of the 

University of Texas, is a teacher in the Zuder- 
lowitz Junior High School, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 
Ethel L. Phelps is assistant professor of 
textiles and clothing at the University of 
Minnesota. Florence E. Petzel, Mrs. Allene 
Sewell Loring, and Mrs. Eleanor Anderson 
Nielson were associated with her in the work 
reported in this issue. 
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